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MALAYAN POLITICS 


The political Alliance of Chinese and Malays formed 
by the two organisations of UMNO and MCA has issued an 
election platform. It does not appear to suffer from too 
great detail, but at least the major lines of approach to 
Malaya’s problems are outlined. It was issued in the form 
of an interview given by the two leaders, Tengku Abdul 
Rahman and Sir Cheng-lock ‘Tan, and a statement which 
emanated from Malacca, the historic town where Sir Cheng- 
lock’s ancestors settled down two centuries ago. The two 
leaders agreed that an independent Malaya, for which they 
will press, should remain within the Commonwealth and 
that the British Government should be asked to provide 
troops to defend the country against external aggression. 
China and Soviet Russia could not take Malaya with Britain 
and the United States around. If Malaya should fall to 
some aggressor the Commonwealth could break up. The 
two leaders stated that on gaining power the Alliance would 
press for a fully elected Legislative Council and early in- 
dependence, whether or not the Communist terrorists were 
crushed. They agreed that the Alliance should proceed with 
plans for a general amnesty to the Communists in the 
jungle. They hope that the Malayan political leaders would 
be able to send observers to the Afro-Asian Conference in 
April and they exposed the one major factor which links 
these varied and widely distinct peoples when they agreed 
that “coloured people of the world should get together and 
form one bloc.” As to the huge Malayan budgetary deficit, 
they said that in the next government at any rate that 
would be the responsibility of the British Government. 
Under the present system, they added, control of financial 
policy remains with Britain. 


Though a detailed programme has still to be agreed 
upon and published, the foundations of policy have in fact 
been laid down already by the MCA President. Dato Sir 
Cheng-lock Tan registers his opposition to Socialism, to 
foreign rule, and to poor professional politicians! Foreign 
rule, he said, cannot co-exist with freedom. There should 


be more widespread ownership of the land, three-quarters 
of which is still undeveloped, and he points out that there 
are 600,000 landless squatters in Malaya living in the new 
resettlement areas. Leases of 20 to 30 years being given 
now are not good enough, he asserts. Socialism involved 
a grave curtailment of liberty and reduces all individuals 
to comparative poverty and to the status of slaves of the 
State—or rather of those who control the State. It places the © 
State first and maintains that the individual exists for the 
State. What is required is a mixed economy in which ex- 
tremes of poverty should be abolished and in which there 
is a just distribution of wealth. “It may be that the best 
people to govern a country are those who have proved their 
ability to succeed in private life. If the successful are to 
be deprived of their money to such an extent that they 
cannot afford to enter the Parliament of their country, we 


_ must expect to see the rise of a class of rather seedy, 


professional politicians who must depend entirely on a 
salary. Such men will lack the courage which financial in- 
dependence undoubtedly develops, and the voter will find 
that he had no really independent representative.” As for 
the present foreign rule, under the Crown Colony system, 
it meant an autocratic form of government with no 


responsibility to the governed. 


At the same time the deputy President of the Penin- 
sular Malays Union, one of the small bodies, was declaring 
at Penang that they should always keep it in mind that 
Malaya belongs only to the Malays. “We are a recognised 
race, not a mere community,” he said. “The question of 
this country’s independence, therefore, is one which con- 
cerns Malays alone. Our union recognises this and it is our 
policy to strive to get the British to hand over the ad- 
ministration of the country to the Malays. This is in ac- 
cord with the Federation of Malaya Agreement between the 
British Government and the Malay Rulers. To _ hold the 
view that the co-operation and assistance of other races are 
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October 1953 to March 1954 


Part Il 


AGRICULTURAL RAW MATERIALS 


The production of raw cotton, wool and silk increased 
during the current crop year, and was largely absorbed by 
improved demand from the textile factories in the region. 
Production of the other main textile materials, jute and 
abaca, declined as a result of previous disorganization and 
low prices in the jute market reacting also on jute sub- 
stitutes. Reduced acreage in Pakistan was another cause of 
the decline in jute production. Production of vegetable oils, 
which had: declined sharply in 19538, recovered during the 
period under review as a result of better weather conditions 
and higher prices. By the end of the period, improved pro- 
duction of copra in the Philippines, as well as increased 
African supplies of groundnut and other vegetable oils, con- 
tributed to a fall in prices. Rubber production was rather 
variable. The considerable increases in December and 
January were not sustained in succeeding months. How- 
ever, after March the price showed some recovery. 


Cotton 


Cotton production increased in the region (excluding 
mainland China) in 1953/54 compared with 1952/53. In 
India, after the decline from 3.16 million bales in 1951/52 
to 2.98 million in 1952/53, a 17% increase to 3.50 million 
bales was recorded. Increases occurred also in other coun- 
tries of the region except Pakistan. In Pakistan, output fell 
from 1.54 to 1.16 million bales. Thus the region’s output 
increased by only 3%. The general upward trend, however, 
seems likely to continue on account of increasing consump- 
tion in the region and because several of its countries wish 
to conserve foreign exchange by producing cotton locally. 
As the result of improved exports of cotton textiles and re- 
duced imports of cotton especially from the US, stocks fell 
in India and Japan while stocks outside the region increased. 
The textile producing countries of the region were in a 
healthier position than producers elsewhere. 


Jute 
The significant event of the crop year 1953/54 in the 


jute market was the great contraction both of acreage and > 


necessary for the attainment of self-government would be 
detrimental to the interests of the Malays.” 


It may be that sound and able leaders will emerge 
from the political activity in which various Malayan bodies 
are now engaged. But next to the absence of any set 
programme on the part of the major coalition of MCA and 
UMNO, is the lack of men of first-class timber. Unlike Mr. 
Nehru in India, the outstanding President of the MCA, Sir 
Cheng-lock Tan, shrinks from any such responsibility as 
would fall upon a Prime Minister. He prefers to pull strings 
from behind the scenes. And his colleague, Tengku Abdul 
Rahman, who is President of UMNO, is not in. the same 
street as the Malay Home Member Dato Sir Onn bin Ja’afar, 
who is retiring to lead his own Party Negara when the 
elections come later in the year. There are a number of 
hard-working, sincere and capable men in the higher ranks 
of both wings of the Alliance, but at the top leadership one 
fails to see a future Prime Minister of Malaya. Leader- 
ship still largely consists in fulminating against things as 
they are. | 


exceeded 8,000 -tons during the period. 


of output in Pakistan. India became the _ world’s leading 
producer of this fibre. India itself reduced its acreage, but 
its output per acre rose, while that of Pakistan fell. Pakis- 
tan’s exports were affected by increased consumption and 
reduced production. The over-production and the disor- 
ganization in the jute market in the 1952/53 season com- 
bined with the food shortage had not only caused a reduc- 
tion of acreage, but also strengthened the desire to develop 
local mills and to reduce the country’s dependence on India. 
In spite of these changes, however, Pakistan remained the 
world’s leading exporter of raw jute, contributing almost a 
half of the world’s total in the crop year under review. Ex- 
ports of raw jute contributed over two-fifths of the total 
value of its exports even during the first four months of 
1954. Its acreage will be increased again in 1954/55. 


India planned to reduce the dependence of its jute mills 
on Pakistan’s raw jute by increasing its acreage under the 
Five Year Plan. For 1953/54 Pakistan’s official forecast of 
the jute crop was 2.5 million bales, while India’s was 3.1 
million bales; the total crop in the region including the 
Philippines, Burma and Thailand will reach about 6 million 
bales. The stocks carried over from the last year were 
about 3.5 million bales. Out of the total raw jute of 9.5 
million bales, India jute mills will consume at least 5.3 
millicn bales, and other countries (including 1 million bales 
in Pakistan) will require about 4.7 million bales. The excess 
of demand over supply firmed up the price during the period. 


JUTE PRODUCTION 


Acreage Production 
Million bales 
Million acres of 400 lb 
India 
Pakistan 
Total 


Other Fibres 


The Philippines’ exports of abaca (Manila hemp) con- 
stituted 93% of the world abaca export in 1953. But the 
islands’ output was lower during the period under review. 
In Italy and West Germany prices of hemp dropped more 
than 20% from August 1953 levels, probably as a result of 
increasing competition from jute. The price of abaca fell 
correspondingly; and exports of raw hemp which were well 
over 10,000 tons a month in the first half of 1953, barely 
Output of abaca 
in North Borneo increased. Its exports which were only 
at a monthly rate of 40 tons in 1952, expanded to nearly 
100 tons in 1953 and to 150 tons in 1954. Price declines 
in sisal and henequen since 1952 discouraged the output 
of these fibres in the Philippines. These declines can also 


‘be attributed to competition from jute. 


Production of rayon staple continued to increase rapidly, 
both in Japan and in India. Rayon is a product that uses 
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mainly local materials and saves foreign exchange. Both 
in Japan and in India the high post-war price of cotton fibre 
and the high yield on capital invested in rayon production 
encouraged the rapid development of this industry. Japan 
was an important producer before the war and regained 
approximately the pre-war output in the first half of 1953 
with about 6,000 tons a month of filament yarn and 12,000 
tons of staple. During the period under review this rate in- 
creased by about 10% for filament and 25% for staple. In 
India the industry produced about 400 tons a month repre- 
senting an increase of about 25% over that of the first 
half of 1953. 


The region’s production of carpet wool also increased. 
In India both the sheep population and the average cut were 
higher. Pakistan and Afghanistan, as well as mainland 
China, produced more and Pakistan wools in particular were 
very highly rated. 


The rising trend in the production of raw silk received 
a temporary setback during the period as a result of frost 
damage to mulberry trees. Demand remained satisfactory 
both in Japan and in the United States. 


Rubber 


The region produced a substantial proportion of the 
world’s rubber output (approximately 60°) in 1953 if syn- 
thetic is included in the total. The price and the production 
of natural rubber declined steadily after the Korean-war 
boom, while the production of synthetic rubber increased. 
There was some recovery at the beginning of the period 
followed by setbacks in both production and prices. Sus- 
tained recovery began only at the very end of the period. 
Rubber is a product for which the demand is both variable 
and highly insensitive to price changes, so that price changes 
are apt to be very large. Their amptitude might be reduced 
if output responded more readily to price changes, and this 
might well diminish the range of fluctuation of incomes in 
the region. The recent decline in world production of syn- 
thetic rubber and the increase in world production of natural 
rubber can be interpreted as a favourable indication for 
the rubber economies of the region, in spite of a check dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1954. Recently the United States 
relaxed some regulations operating in favour of synthetic 
rubber but unless natural rubber can compete really effec- 
tively with synthetic rubber its position will remain insecure. 


PRODUCTION OF NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


(Monthly Averages) 


Thousand tons 


Synthetic rubbery 
World total 


Natural rubber 
ECAFE countries* 


120 126 37 
131 142 81 

130 138 92 

143 154 67 


* The figures ineluded for 
Sarawak and Viet-Nam 
Borneo, Brunei, Burma 

+ Includes the production 
States. 


Cambodia, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, Malaya, 
relate to production, the figures for North 
and Thailand relate to net exports. 


of Canada, West Germany and the United 


Copra and Ccconut Oil 


The region accounts for over 80% of world export of 
copra and coconut oil; the Philippines, Indonesia, Ceylon 
and Malaya being the important producers. The region’s 
production and export of copra and coconut oil which had 
reacKed a peak during 1951/52 declined for the year 1952/53. 
Prices at the end of 1953 were higher than in the middle 
of the year. Exports in all countries except the Philippines 
were higher in the fcurth quarter of 1953 than in the second 
or third quarter. In Ceylon, exports of copra and coconut 
oil in the second quarter of 1953 were 7,400 tons a month. 


It rose to 10,700 tons in the fourth quarter, and then fell 
back to 6,700 tons in the first quarter of 1951. Copra pro- 
duction in Malaya rose from 12,000 tons per month in the 
second quarter of 19538 to 14,500 tons in the third and 
fourth quarters, but fell back to 138,500 tons in the first 
quarter of 1954. In the Philippines, however, copra exports 
in March 1954 totalled 50,966 long tons, 14% more than in 
March 1953. In Indonesia, the activities of the Copra 
Foundation were responsible for the increase in production 
and export, as the Foundation guaranteed the price to the 
copra growers. In general, there was keen demand from 
Europe and India as well as increased domestic consumption 
in Indonesia. | 


MINERAL PRODUCTION 


During the period under review there was a recession 
in the production of iron ore and an improvement, which 
was not fully maintained, in the production of tin. Trends 
in the different countries were divergent. There were how- 
ever definite improvements in the production of pig iron, 
steel, tungsten ore, manganese ore, chromite and ilmenite. 
The advantage of increased production of zinc, lead, copper, 
antimeny, bauxite and aluminium was largely offset by lower 
prices. 


Iron Ore, Pig Iron and Steel 


The major producers of iron ore in this region: India, 
China, Malaya, Japan and the Philippines, made strenuous 
efforts to increase their production, Production in the re- 
gion was about 4% better in 1953 than in 1952, but during 
the early part of the period, most countries of the region 
experienced reductions in output. The situation improved, 
however, in the early months of 1954. 

Japan’s problem of importing iron ore for its indus- 
tries, continued to cause anxiety and its efforts to obtain 
them from India were unsuccessful. Development of Mala- 
ya’s iron ore resources (possibly with American aid) may 
be the long-run solution. The recent discovery of ore de- 
posits in Pakistan and in Afghanistan cffers good prospects 
for further development in the region. Despite the absence 
of encouraging signs for the production of iron ore, pig 
iron and steel production increased in countries of the 
region. Burma and Pakistan planned to set up steel plants. 
India will set up a steel plant with a capacity of more than 
half a million tons in Orissa in partnership with a German 
firm involving an investment of over Rs 500 million. Ano- 
ther plant will be set up in Madhya Pradesh. In China 
among the principal works completed for production in 1953 
were two automatic furnaces, four coking furnaces, an auto- 
matic steel rolling mill and a seamless tubing plant in 
Anshan, a steel bar plant in Tientsin, and eight small fur- 
naces in Maanshan and Lungyen. ) 


Tungsten Ore, Manganese Ore, Chromite, etc. 


Production of tungsten ore increased in China, Burma, 
India, Korea and Thailand. China’s output mostly went to 
USSR while Korean ore went to the United States. Under 
the United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency (UNKRA) 
programme in Korea, production rose during 1953 to six 
times the pre-war level. India’s manganese ore was ex- 
ported to the United States. Following the set up of a 
25,000 ton ferro-manganese plant in Orissa in co-operation 
with American capital, and further extensions in existing | 
iron and steel works, the production of manganese was in- 
creased. China reported an increase in manganese produc- 
tion, and the Philippines also showed an advance over 1952. 
Production of chromite also increased in the region, the 
Philippines being the region’s largest producer followed by 
Japan, India, Pakistan, ete. Chromite produced in Afghani- 
stan was exported to the United States. India led in the 
production of ilmenite, producing 90% of the total for the 
Commonwealth countries. 


Tin 
In 1958 output of tin mines of: the region during the 
last quarter showed some improvement over 1952, though 
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the year as a whole was one of slight contraction. Even 
the improvement of the last quarter was not maintained in 
the first quarter of 1954. Smelting activity in Malaya was 
lower in the fourth quarter of 1953 than in previous periods, 
but increased remarkably in the early months of 1954. The 
setback in production in early 1954 was not due to the fall in 
tin price, as prices rose continuously, but caused by tem- 
porary and local factors. Tin production and exports and 
prices will be more stable in view of the signing of an Inter- 
national Tin Agreement at the end of June 1954. The 
volume of stocks in Malaya and Indonesia will fall by the 
end of 1954—partly by absorption into the United States 
stockpile if the US-Indonesian Tin Agreement is also signed. 
In China production of tin ore in Yunnan Province registered 
improvements. 


Fine, Lead and Copper 


Japan and India, the main producers of these metals, 
registered an increase in output during the period. In India, 
copper production was 50% above the 1953 monthly average. 
The increase in output, however, was offset by a fall in 
prices. In Pakistan at the north of Fort Sandeman, rich 
veins of copper were found while in Afghanistan near Tali- 
nan lead deposits were discovered. 


Antimony, Bauxite and Aluminium 


Production of antimony in India fell to only 130 tons 
in 1953 from 376 tons in 1950. It may rise to 400 tons 
in 1954 provided that protection to the industry is extended. 


Antimony was also produced in Afghanistan. Its produc- 
tion was expanded in Pakistan and Thailand. China, how- 
ever, remained the major producer of antimony. The pro- 


duction of bauxite expanded in both India and Indonesia. 
Bauxite reserves in Indonesia total about 18 million tons on 
Butan Islands, in addition to substantial reserves elsewhere. 
Plans to set up an aluminium industry at Palembang were 
under consideration. The Indonesian ore was mainly ex- 
ported to the United States and Japan. Aluminium output 
in Japan and Taiwan registered improvements while pro- 
duction was also started in the Philippines. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Industrial production and industrial potential in the 
region increased notably in India, Japan and China. In 
Afghanistan, Burma, Ceylon, Indonesia, Korea, Pakistan, the 
Philippines and Thailand industrial plants were _ installed 
during the period. Raw materials which used to be mainly 
exported were retained to some extent for manufacturing 
purposes. Examples of such activities were the setting up 
of petrol refineries, desiccated coconut factories, rubber pro- 
cessing works, cotton and jute textile mills, chemical plants 
and light engineering industries. Burma, India and Paki- 
stan, planned to enlarge or set up new iron and steel indus- 
tries under their development programmes. In addition to 
the establishment and expansion of state enterprises in China, 
several public enterprises in the region were organized. This 
tendency to expand the public sector was, however, reversed 
in Taiwan where the private sector was expanded by passing 
on some public enterprises to private entrepreneurs. Loans 
from the. International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment or foreign aid under the Colombo Plan, or other 
programmes of assistance from the United States and else- 
where, increased. The participation of foreign capital and 
management expanded also, the main participants being West 
Germany, Japan, the United Kingdom and the United States. 
German firms took the main share of the iron and steel 
plants, American and British firms of the petrol refineries. 


Some of the trade agreements, like the Anglo-Japanese 
Payments Agreement, Deferred Payments Agreement be- 
tween Japan and Pakistan of January 29, 1954 and the 
trade agreements of countries of the region with China and 
USSR stimulated industrial activity. However, progress in 
textiles and other light industries was generally fostered 
by the use of import quotas. In Afghanistan, the capacity 
of the two existing cotton mills at Pul-i-Khumri and Djebel 
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Saraj was increased by 15,000 spindles, and a new mill was 
established at Gulbahar. These mills will together produce 
75 million metres as against an annual consumption of 110 
million metres in the whole country. Burma reported pro- 
gress in cotton textiles, rice-milling, vegetable oil, cement 
works, and sugar (the output of which quadrupled in 1953 
as compared to the 1950-51 output of 5,000 long tons). A 
brick and tile factory was built, and a contract was signed 
in 1953 for the completion, by 1956, of a steel rolling mill 
with a 20,000 long tons production capacity. Insurgent acti- 
vities, however, still seriously hampered petroleum refining 
and other activities. Under the Seven-Year Economic De- 
velopment Programme, manufacturing projects in jute, salt, 
cement and paper will be developed. 


In Cambodia and Vietnam production of electricity and 
cement during 1953 exceeded pre-war levels. With the help 
of new machinery, coal output reached the highest. level 
since the war—100,000 tons a month. The pre-war level 
was 2.3 million tons per annum. In Ceylon, plans were 
partly implemented to increase installed capacities for elec- 
tricity and cement. Industrial activity showed little im- 
provement in spite of the protection of the Industrial Pro- 
ducts Act (1949) and the existence of the Agricultural and 
Industria! Credit Corporation. This was possibly caused by 
the stricter budgeting and tighter monetary policy designed 
to correct the balance of payments. The loans from the 
International Bank and the London money market will even- 
tually contribute to increasing industrial activity. Indus- 
trial production in Taiwan was higher in 1953 than in any 
year since the war, the index for all industries being 323 
(1948 = 100) for the whole year. This was chiefly because 
of the great increase in textile production, brought about 
with American aid. The index for textile output was 920 
(1948 = 100) as against 660 in 1952, cotton yarn output 
increased from 1,100 to 1,900 tons a month from 1952 to 
the last quarter of 1953, and cotton fabrics rose from 7.1 
to 13.3 million metres. Expansion in other industries was 
relatively much less. The only setback was in mining and 
quarrying, which was below the 1952 level throughout the 
year and later improved in the first quarter of 1954. 


China claimed that its industrial production rose in 
1953, the first year under the Five-Year Plan, by 28% over 
1952, and will improve further by 18% over 1953 in 1954. 
The machinery industry registered increase in output, in 
comparison with 1952, through an increase of 1.4 times in 
capital investment and of 30% in average productivity per 
worker. Among the hundred or more enterprises mentioned 
as either renovated or extended or newly built, the most 
important were the first automobile factory and a _ pneu- 
matic tool factory in Mukden; heavy machinery plants in 
Mukden and Taiyuan; electrical machinery works, a lathe 
factory and a measuring and cutting tool factory in Harbin; 
and a ship-building yard in Wuchang. 


In Hongkong, the electricity consumption in 1953 was 
166 million kwh as against 144 million in 1952. The month- 
ly exports of locally manufactured goods averaged over HK$ 
50 million in 1953 as against about HK$ 40 million in 1952. 
The total number of factories reached 2,500, mostly in light 
industries (textiles, garments, torches, batteries, rubber 
Shoes, etc.). In India, progress in the consumers’ goods 
sector was uneven. The target was exceeded in some lines 
such as cotton, but made no progress in lines such as electric 
lamps. Textiles and foctwear continued to advance, but 
there were no significant improvements in industries such 
as sugar, soap and jute manufactures. The main improve- 
ments in the consumers’ goods section cecurred in bicycles 
and sewing machines. In the producers’ goods sector, 
greater capacity increases were included in the Five-Year 
Plan. Output increased beyond the levels achieved in 
1952/53 in almost all the industries in this sector, including 
finished steel, aluminium, superphosphates, heavy chemicals, 
sheet glass, and rayon filament. The only significant declines 
in this sector were in some types of textile machinery. There 
were significant capacity increases in_ superphosphates, 
cement and heavy chemicals. The Five-Year-Plan target 
capacity for sheet glass was attained and the big expansion 
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in aluminium capacity will be completed soon. Another 
significant development was the completion of one of the 
petrol refineries. Production was increased in the Chit- 
tarranjan Locomotive Works and the Sindri fertilizer fac- 
tory. The government DDT and penicillin factories were 
also completed. Other favourable indications for the in- 
dustrialization of India were the expanded railway budget, 
further expansion schemes in the steel industry and. the 
decision to manufacture marine engines at Faridabad. In- 
dustry was also assisted by the conclusion of the Anglo- 
Japanese Payments Agreement for textiles and by adjust- 
ments of Indian customs duties. , 


In Indonesia, state industries erected and completed 
under the Emergency Industrialization Programme during 
the last quarter of 1953, included a printing works and three 
rubber re-milling factories. A cotton mill of 30,000 spindles 
was nearing completion. A radio factory at Surabaya in 
East Java was organized. A European firm supplied ma- 
chinery and equipment. Considerable increases in output 
were registered in light bulbs, tyres and cigarettes, and there 
were plans to establish factories for the production of bi- 
cycles, shoes and plastic goods. An automobile plant was 
established in association with a German firm at Surabaya. 
Germany also helped to establish an iron and steel concern 
in South Sumatra. 


In Japan, the industrial production index rose from 


213 in 1952 (1948=100) to 251 in 1953 and was 276 
for the fourth quarter of 1953 and the first quarter of 
1954. The sharp fall in the export index from 140 in 
December to 94 in January checked the rise, as textile out- 
put fell in January, chemicals in February and March and 
metals in January and February. Improvement occurred in 
nearly all sectors in March, notwithstanding reports of bank- 
ruptcies and retrenchment as a result of the tighter credit 
conditions. Factors favourable to the expansion of pro- 
duction during the latter part of 1953 were the establish- 
ment of the Small Industries Finance Corporation, a $40 
million loan from the International Bank, the Sino-Japanese 
Trade Agreement and the Anglo-Japanese Payments Agree- 
ment. In Korea production of cotton yarn, cement, electric 
power, and tungsten continued to expand under the re- 
habilitation programme. Aid under the United Nations 
Korean Reconstruction Agency (UNKRA) totalled $130 
million for the year ending June 1954, and United States 
aid amounted to $100 million for 1954. Pakistan, an im- 
portant producer of raw jute and cotton, set up more 
textile establishments. Stimulus was given by the Indus- 
trial Development Corporation which undertook capital out- 
lay projects of about Rs 500 million; the American wheat- 
aid loan; and the credit granted by the United Kingdom of 
£10 million for the purchase of capital goods. Cement plants 
at Manghopir, Dandkhel and Hyderabad were set up; paper 
mills at Karnafuli came into operation, and Pakistan Cables, 


Ltd. started the manufacture of electric wires and cables 


with the participation of United Kingdom firms. 


In the Philippines, the index of industrial activity in 


1953 increased for all items except textiles and electrical 


appliances. The smallest rise was 8% for stone, clay and 
glass products and the largest 52% for metal products. In 
the fourth quarter of 1953 the rise was particularly pro- 
nounced in manufactures, tobacco products and textiles. 
Industrialization was concentrated on the production of 
light consumer goods, such as cigarettes, sugar, soft drinks, 
wearing apparel and knitted fabrics. Increased capital 
outlays were recently made in public enterprises, an example 
being the completion during the period of a fertilizer plant. 
The Five-Year Economic Plan will accelerate the speed of 
industrial development. In Thailand, there was renewed 
interest in industrialization following the deterioration in 
the rice market. <A steel plant and an additional cement 
factory will be built soon. Under a new financial syndi- 
cate, the cotton mill, which had declared bankrupt in 1958, 
begun production again. Increases by over 10% in monthly 
averages in the production of electricity, tin and cement 
were recorded for the period under review. 
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Petroleum: Crude and Refined 


The important crude petroleum producing countries in 
the region are Indonesia, Brunei, Japan, India, Burma, Sara- 
wak and China. Among these, Indonesia’s share in world 
exports of petroleum was 6% during the period. Indonesia, 
Brunei and Pakistan registered increases in production. 
During 1953 and the first quarter of 1954 new or expanded 
capacity for refining petroleum was installed in _ India, 
Burma, Pakistan and Indonesia, Foreign capital partici- 
pated in most of these installations. 


In Burma, output of petroleum was still well below 
the pre-war level, when crude oil and petroleum products 
accounted for 21% of the country’s total export-value. 
Petrol was imported even for internal consumption. How- 


ever, the formation of the Burma Oil Company Ltd. in early 


1954 following the earlier rehabilitation of the Syriam re- 
finery near Rangoon, and the setting up of a new one at 
Chauk in 1952, will improve the situation. In China pro- 
duction of crude petroleum and products in November 1953 
increased significantly as compared with the corresponding 
period a year ago. There was increased activity in the 
principal oil fields in Yumen, Wusu and Yenchang of north- 
west China. A shale-oil refinery centre was restored and 
developed at Fushun. In India, new plants were con- 
structed. Total output from India’s one existing refinery, 
which uses locally produced crude oil, reached 270,000 tons 
in 1953. Progress in the second half of the year was 
greater than in the first. The new refineries will use im- 
ported crude oil. 


In Indonesia, production and export of oil exceeded 
pre-war levels in 1953, owing mainly to the development of 
Caltex’s new oil area in Sumatra. American oil companies 
undertook further development. A local company was 
formed to operate the oil-field belonging to the Bataavsche 
Petroleum Maatschappij (a subsidiary of Royal Dutch Shell) 
at Atjeh in North Sumatra. In Pakistan, production in- 
creased by 8% from 14,900 tons per month in 1952, to 16,100 
tons per month in 1953. During 1953-54, petroleum was. 
discovered in the Raniket rocks underlying Dhullian Oil 
field and at Chak Naurang. In Japan, crude oil imports 
were increased. Refining capacity in the country in 1954 
will reach 8,300 tons. In Brunei, production was slightly 
lower in 19538, at 406,000 tons a month, than in 1952. 


Electricity 


Despite the rapid growth in its output of electricity in 
recent years, the region still experienced shortage of supply. 
In Afghanistan, electricity will soon be generated by the 
development of the Helmand and Afghandah River valleys. 
The United States Export-Import Bank advanced $21 million 
in 1949 for this development. In Burma, a scheme costing 
K1i20 million will set up diesel generating installations in 
the principal towns, with transmission and distribution to 
adjacent villages. Under the Seven-Year Development Plan, 
investment amounting to K 772 million was envisaged for 
electric power. Surveys were made or are under way for 
the development of hydro-electric power stations and of 
thermal generation. In Ceylon, the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development was approached for a loan 
to meet the capital costs in foreign exchange of a further 
25,000 kw of hydroelectric power development on the Norton 
Bridge scheme. The average rate of growth of electric 
generation was above 10% per annum since 1950. During 
1953 the monthly average of power generation was 12.03 
million kwh, as against 6.76 million kwh in 1950; it was 
higher during the last quarter of 1953 than for the year as 
a whole, by about 8%, the rate of growth being maintained 
in the first quarter of 1954. 


In Taiwan, the production of electricity in 1953 was 
130 million kwh per month as compared with 118 million 
kwh in 1952; and in the first quarter of 1954 it was 150 
million kwh per month compared with 126 million kwh in 
the corresponding quarter of 1953. The rate of increase 
was accelerating even beyond the annual improvement of 
more than 10% in recent years, owing to the installation of 
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new capacity with United States aid. On the mainland, in 
1953, there was an addition of 19.2% to the generating 
capacity of the state owned power plants. New installa- 
tions included the plants in north, north-west, and south-west 
China (Sian, Tihwa, Chengchow, Chungking and Taiyuan), 
and the 220,000-volt high tension transmission lines in the 
north-east. The plants in Sian, Tihwa, and Chengchow 
began to generate power in 1953. 

In India the rate of growth of electric energy during 
1953 was 9%. In comparison with the corresponding quar- 
ter of 1952 there was an increase of 10% during the first 
quarter of 1954. The work on one of the two Nangal 
Power Houses reached the final phase and considerable pro- 
gress on the transmission lines of the Bhakra-Nangal Pro- 
ject was reported. The Bokaro Thermal Station and the 
Tilaya Hydro-Electric Station of the Damodar Valley project 
increased the range of their electric power supply in the 
South Bikar colliery area; and more than 150 miles of trans- 
mission lines were constructed. For the financial year 
1953/54, the development expenditure exceeded Rs 300 
million. The capital requirements for electric equipment 
of some projects were financed out of foreign aids. The 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development au- 
thorized a further loan of $19.5 million to the Damodar 
Valley Corporation. 


The development of hydro-electric power plants in In- 
donesia was concentrated mainly in Sumatra. In North 
Sumatra, a hydro-electric plant to generate ultimately 
600,000 kw was under construction. Other projects under 
ecnstruction included the power plant in Asahan District 
in North-East Sumatra. The annual rate of increase of 
electricity generation in Japan was about 7% in the last 
few years. The monthly averages for 1952, 1953, the first 
quarter of 1953 and the first two months of 1954 were 4,304, 
4,641, 4,165 and 4,671 million kwh respectively. The rate 
of increase of 7% corresponds to that achieved since the 


war in the mature and comparatively saturated economies 
of western Europe. 


In Korea, electricity production rose slightly during 
the period in spite of the shortage of coal supplies for 
thermal plants. In Malaya, the rate of growth of electric- 
power. generation during 1953, of about 10%, continued for 
the period under review, monthly production being 88 million 
kwh for 1953. In Pakistan, the production was 34 million 
kwh in 19538 as against 25 million in 1952; it further in- 
creased to 36 million kwh in the last quarter of 1953. For 
1953/54, Rs 41.6 million was provided for power projects 
covering schemes at the following places: Mianwali (100,- 
000 kw), Karanfuli (160,000 kw), Kurram Garhi (4,000 kw) 
and Dargai (20,000 kw). In Thailand, the annual rate of 
growth was about 28%. The monthly production during 
1952 and 1953 were 5.27 million kwh and 6.6 million kwh 
respectively. Average monthly production for the second 
and third quarters of 1953 was 6.7 million kwh and for 
the fourth quarter of 1953 and the first two months of 1954, 


7.6 million kwh, showing a rate of growth of about 30% 
per year. 


Caal 


Japan, India and China are the major producers of coal 
in the region, followed by Indonesia and Viet-Nam. There 
were new developments in Afghanistan, Burma, Pakistan 
and Thailand. Production rose, during the period under 
review, in the region (except Taiwan, Korea and Malaya). 
In general, the unhealthy developments of 1952 (when pro- 
duction was high) led to a reaction in 1953, which in some 
countries continued into the first quarter of 1954, affecting 
the volume of production. In India, the monthly average 
coal production in the first quarter of 1954 was lower than 
during the same period a year before. The fall in produc- 
tion was due to the rapid post-war recovery of coal export 
from Europe and the decline of markets in Japan, Australia, 
Ceylon and Korea. The position was aggravated by the 
embargo on the exports of high quality coal, by rail trans- 
port bottlenecks, by controls over distribution, prices and 
wages, and by the measures for the conservation of metal- 
lurgical coal. The measures of reducing production and 
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consumption of coking coal had cut the upper limit for the 
production of metallurgical coal to 7.4 million long tons 
for the year 1953 as against 7.9 million long tons in 1952. 
Despite the fall in production the stocks at pit heads ac- 
cumulated because of the ban on the export of quality coal. 
This ban reduced India’s foreign markets in Japan, Aus- 
tralia, the United Kingdom, the Scandinavian countries, 
Mediterranean ports and Pakistan, and reacted unfavourably 
on production. During 1954, India obtained a contract for 
the supply of 250,000 long tons to Ceylon. India also plan- 
ned to export 700,000 long tons to Japan, 300,000 long tons 
to Burma, 84,000 long tons to Singapore and Hongkong, and 
200,000 long tons to Korea. | 

In China, output surpassed for the first time in 1953 
the pre-1949 peak of about 40 million tons. In 1954 the 
coal output will be increased by 13% over 1953. The two 
largest mines at Fushun in the Northeast and Kailang in 
the North will increase their production by 3 million tons. 
In Indonesia, the coal production in 1953 was lower than 
in 1952 by about 7%. The coal mines at Umbillien produced 


only some hundred tons per day, and the mines at Buket 


Arsan 600,000 tons per annum. Stocks in the country di- 


minished during the year. The target for 1954 was 1 mil- 
lion tons. 


Coal production in Japan (the second biggest producer 
after China) which improved in the first half of 1953 fell 
afterwards, especially in February 1954. The contraction 
was due to the impact of general deflationary policies on 
industrial activity. Most of the collieries laid off over 10% 
workers during the period under review. Wages were re- 
duced, leading to a fall in costs per unit, in spite of the 


reduced output. In Korea, monthly coal production rose 
by 50% from 48,000 tons during 1952 to 72,000 tons during 
1953, but declined during the first quarter of 1954. Most 


of the production is on the surface under rice fields and 
mining is difficult. 


Cotton Textiles 


Events during the current half year must be interpreted 
as part of the continuing post-war expansion of the cotton 
industry in the region, an expansion which increased capaci- 
ty in India, China and Japan, and established new under- 
takings in Afghanistan, Burma, Indonesia, Nepal, Pakistan, 
the Philippines, and Thailand. This expansion was due part- 
ly to the weak competitive position of British and American 
textiles in Asian markets and partly to the efforts of these 
nations to meet their own requirements in these essential 
consumer goods. There were’ several important develop- 
ments, especially in Pakistan. 
operated factory, which produced 2 million pounds of cotton 
yarn in 1952, expanded output during 1953 and the first 
quarter of 1954 and increased annual production to about 
3.5 million pounds. In Taiwan the expansion of the cotton 
textile industry went beyond the substitution of imports 
by domestic production, and set a target of cotton yarn 
exports during 1954 at 25,000 bales. The 1953 cotton tex- 
tile production in China surpassed the pre-1949 peak. The 


number of cotton spindles: during the period 1950-53 how- 


ever increased by only 15.5% and the number of cotton looms 
by 21%. The cotton mills in China were, no doubt, greatly 
underutilized during the years immediately after the esta- 


In Burma, the government | 


blishment of the Central People’s Government while their | 


rate of utilization in 1953 approached capacity. Some al- 
lowance must also be made for the adoption of a three shift 
system in State-owned mills. Fifteen new mills, concen- 
trated mainly in the cotiton-growing provinces in north. 
north-west and central south China, were built by the State: 
eleven during 1951-53 with 50,000 spindles and 1,500 looms 
each and four in 1954 with twice the capacity. Simu}- 
taneously there was a rapid increase in raw cotton produc- 
tion. Although 1953 raw cotton output was no better than 
1952, it was 46% above the 1936 level. 


In Hongkong, monthly cotton yarn production at 2.260 
tons, was 33% higher in the fourth quarter of 1953 than 
in the corresponding period of 1952—-and the same position 
was more or less maintained during the first quarter of 1954. 
In India, cotton textile production reached a new post-war 
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peak of 131.3 (1946 = 100) in July 1953 but fell off be- 
cause of inventory accumulation ‘during the second half of 
1953. Prompt action by the government in reducing ex- 
port duties helped to clear these stocks, and exports for 
the year reached 701 million yards. As a result, the fall in 
production was checked by a recovery in December 1953, 
so that production in the fourth quarter of 1953 was only 
slightly less than in the fourth quarter of 1952. for the 
year as a whole, monthly production exceeded by nearly 
7% the record monthly production of 350 million 
metres in 1952. At the Buxton comference in 1953 India 


was allotted a cloth export quota of 1,000 million yards. 


India will meet this by a programme of replacement of old 
machines at an aggregate cost of approximately Rs 3,000 
million. In Indonesia, piece goods production nearly doubled 
its 1952-53 half-yearly average, rising from 11.5 million to 
21 million metres. Output of other textiles such as sarongs 
and towels also rose. A: new spinning mill (with 30,000 
spindles) started production in the middle of 1954. In 
Japan, textile production was rising throughout the period 
though for cotton fabrics it was still below the pre-war 
level. The rise was continuous except for a sudden dip in 
January 1954 caused by the sharp decline in exports. The 
monthly production indices for 1952, 1953 and the first 
quarter of 1954 were 298, 344, 371 (1948 = 100) respective- 
ly. Exports of cotton and rayon cloth in 1954 will exceed 
those of 1953 by about 200 million yards and about 50 mil- 
lion yards respectively. 


In Korea, the production of yarn and cotton sheeting 
increased rapidly under UNKRA aid, and a new post-war 
peak for yarn with a monthly average of 4.6 million metres 
was attained in 19538. The production of cloth will soon 
double the pre-war monthly average of 1 million yards. In 
Pakistan, the spindleage during 1953 was raised to 1 million 
from 630,000 at the end of 1952, and 11 new mills were 
under construction. 72% of the country’s’ require- 
ments in coarse and medium varieties of cloth and 
yarn were met domestically, from 59 spinning and weaving 
mills with over 800,000 spindles and over 13,000 looms 
during 1953. The monthly average cloth production during 
1953 was 18.1 million metres as against 13.3 million metres in 
1952; and the monthly averages for the last quarter of 
1953 and the first two months of 1954 were 23.7 and 25.3 
million metres respectively. Before the end of 1954, 


400,000 new spindles will come into operation, and Pakistan 


will be self-sufficient in its cloth requirement of 1,200 mil- 
lion yards. In the Philippines, the monthly cotton cloth 
production in 1953 increased 900,000 metres from 500,000 
metres in 1952. During the last quarter of 1953 and the 
first quarter of 1954 monthly averages improved to 1.2 
million metres and 1.25 million metres respectively. _ 


Several governments in the region encouraged produc- 
tion of textiles by small-scale and cottage industries. In 
India the target for handloom-produced cloth for 1955-56 
under the Five-Year Plan is 1,700 million yards, but con- 
siderable further progress will have to be made if this is to 
be achieved. In Indonesia, the government built “central 
production plants” to assist established cottage industries. 
These “‘centrals” advance small loans to cooperatives, super- 
vise the supply of raw materials and sale of finished products 
and provide technical advice. In Japan, the Small Industries 
Finance Corporation was established on 11 September 1953. 
This measure may improve the financial position of Japan’s 
small-scale textile factories. In Pakistan, steps were taken 
to establish a Statutory Cottage Industries Development 
Corporation. | 


Jute Textiles 


In India in 1953 the average monthly production of 
jute textiles was lower than that of 1952 by about 5,000 
tons (or 8%) and the production for the period under re- 
view was lower than that for the corresponding period a 
year before. However, the jute exports. were still the 
largest single asset in the country’s balance of payments 
contributing between 50 and 60% of dollar and hard cur- 
rency earnings, notwithstanding the fall in India’s share of 


during 1953. 
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United States jute imports. The inventories of hessian pro- 
ducts and sackings during the period were lower mainly 
because of purchases by Argentina, Australia and New 
Zealand. Demand for burlap and hessian from the United 
States, the United Kingdom and Canada rose in October 
1953, after a reduction in the export duty. Pakistan, which 
emerged as a jute manufacturer, as well as an exporter of 
raw jute, will have 6,000 automatic looms (budgeted at Rs 
165 million) by the end of 1955. Production showed a net 
surplus of about 50,000 tons over domestic requirements. 
When the 6,000 looms are brought into operation, the pro- 
duction of jute goods on a double-shift basis will reach 200,- 
000 tons, including 300 million yards of hessian cloth and 
130 million bags. In Nepal. another jute mill will be added 
to the existing mill. In China, a public-private jointly 
operated jute mill started production during 1953. It will 
produce four million gunny sacks annually. 


Chemical Industries 


In 1953 the output of chemicals rose by 12% in Taiwan, 
18% in the Philippines, 26% in India and by 27% in Japan, 
in comparison with 1952. The chemical industries which 
deserve special attention include fertilizers, sulphuric acid, 
soda ash, caustic soda and medicines and drugs. In Ceylon, 
work was in progress for a factory to manufacture caustic 
soda, chlorine and DDT. In Taiwan the Four-Year Plan 
for Economic Self-Sufficiency includes the production with 
United States aid of chemical fertilzers, mainly to be used 
in paddy fields. In China, one of the largest fertilizer 


plants, the joint private and state-owned Yungli Chemicai 


Works in Nanking produced in 1952 100% more than its 
pre-1949 peak production. In November 1953 a new synthe- 
tic ammonia plant was added. Another new fertilizer plant 
for the production of phosphates was under construction. 
Progress was also reported in the production of pharmaceuti- 
cals, especially penicillin and suifa drugs. 


In India, the monthly average production of ammonium 
sulphate (mainly at Sindri) increased during 1953 and was 
50% above the 1952 level. About 90% of the 1955/56 target 
capacity under the Five-Year Plan was already installed 
Production, however, reached only 55% of 
the target. Owing to unresponsive demand, stocks rose to 
80,000 tons, nearly 30% of annual production, and the gov- 
ernment reduced prices from Rs 350 to Rs 285 per ton in 
order to augment demand. The _ Sindri fertilizer factory 
also set up subsidiary plants for the manufacture of by- 
products like phenol, ammonia and others. During 1953 
the production of sulphuric acid went up and its monthly 
average was 33% above that for the year 1952. Its pro- 
duction capacity increased to 87% of the target of 213,000 
tons set for 1955/56 and its output to 51.6% of the pro- 
duction target under the Five-Year Plan. The monthly pro- 


duction of soda ash was nearly 50% more than the 1952 


level. Production of minor chemicals such as _ paint, 
varnishes, benzene, titanium and phosphates reached 90% 
of the planned period target. Plants for the annual produc- 
tion of 60 tons of sulfa drugs, efficacious in tuberculosis and 
leprosy treatment, will be installed in Hyderabad State in 
collaboration with a Swiss firm. 


In Indonesia, a caustic soda factory was under con- 
struction at Waru. Its production will be able to sunply 
the country’s needs. A penicillin plant will also be esta- 
blished in Indonesia. In Japan, the production of sulphuric 
acid, fertilizers and caustic soda, tilarium, germanium, and 
titanium increased. The production indices for chemicals 
were 425 during 1953 and 481 in the fourth quarter of 1953 
against the 1952 index of 332. The Pakistan Ammonium 
Sulphate Fertilizer Plant at Daudkhel, now under construc- 
tion, will have a 50,000-long-ton capacity. lLyallpur Cor- 
poration is converting a sulphuric acid plant into a super- 
phosphate-cum-sulphurie ‘acid plant to produce 6,000 long 
tons of superphosphate annually. At Nowshera, a caustic 
soda plant (10 long tons a day), a chlorine plant (8 long 
tons a day) and a DDT plant in conjunction with WHO and 
UNICEF were nearing completion. . | 


(To be continued) 
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FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC Review 


ECONOMIC REPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES 


By E. KANN 


The Immediate Past and the Foresevabie Future 


The occurrence of the New Year always is an occasion 
to dwell on the happenings of recent times, inviting the 
observer to look into a crystal ball with an endeavor to 
prognosticate the approaching future. 


The year 1954 brought America’s economy a very mild 
recession, a move which had spent its moderate force during 
the first half of the year. From then onward a distinct 
upswing became discernible. While the past year was 
not as prosperous as 1953, it came very close to its predeces- 
sor’s achievements. And toward the close of 1954 there 
was great activity in all industrial branches, a movement 
which gave clear indications that the United States economy 
will be outstanding in its aims and achievements during 1955. 


When December came to its close this country’s electric 
power output was 14% higher than at the same juncture 
in 1953. And new construction was 5% higher than in 
1953. Food chain stores last year had a 6% higher turnover 
than in 1958. 


As is customary, many executives made year-end state- 
ments in which they recorded their opinion with regard 
to nearby prospects. Some of these views are quoted here 
in extract. The President of Hoffman Electronics Corpora- 
tion stated that electronics during 1954 continued their 
dynamic and spectacular growth. He _ opined that elec- 
tronics and its associated fields may show the greatest 
growth of any major technology in the next decade; and 
long-range projections indicate a volume of $20 billion for 
1970. During the year 1954, Mr. Hoffman continued, the 
number of television sets produced in America will aggre- 
gate 7,330,387 sets and 7,289,000 sets sold to the consumer. 


Besides, there were 6,325,000 radios produced, and 6,833,000 


radios sold to the public. 


The Southern Pacific Co. relates that in 1954 its new 
capital investments approximated $60 million. The rail- 
way’s President added that in his corporation’s domain the 
population has increased 50% since 1940, though the entire 
country’s population has advanced 20%. 


Board chairman Benjamin F. Fairless of the U.S. Steel 
Corporation (the world’s largest steel producer) foresees a 
good year in 1955 as far as the steel industry is concerned. 
He estimated steel production for the current year at con- 
servatively 95 million tons, making the fourth highest ton- 
nage in history. This tonnage, Mr. Fairless said, would be 
seven million tons above 1954 and about ten million tons 
higher than the yearly average during world war II. This 
means that 1955 will be a good year, not merely for the 
steel industry, but for nearly all segments of U.S. business. 


Harlow H. Curtice, President of General Motors, be- 
lieves American business in 1955 will be substantially better 


than in 1954. And it probably will exceed even the record 
level of 1958. 


The chairman of Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey (the 
world’s largest oil concern) predicted that use of petroleum 
products in the United States in 1955 would increase by 


about 5% over the 1954 consumption, while foreign demand 


would rise by about 7%. Although general business activi- 
ty in the United States during 1954 will average 7% to 8% 
below the 1953 level, prospects for 1955 are bright. 


advice gratuitously. Naturally, 


(Los Angeles) 


Business and Stocks 


It is apparent that business and equities are closely in- 
tertwined, so that no apology is required when analyzing 
both factors. When recording facts connected with the 
doings of the New York Stock Exchange I avoid tendering 
Iam ‘enthusiastically dis- 
interested’ as to whether my readers buy or sell stocks. 
However, a neutral narrative of actual happenings in the 


share market is meant as a mirror of business in its widest | 


scope. 
principal doings within the New York Stock Exchange. 
Stocks are influenced mainly by business activity or business 
recession as shown by profits and dividend payments. Of 
course, political events also exercise a marginal influence on 
stock transactions; and so does pure speculation. However, 


industry and salesmanship & are the two principal maintaining 
pillars. 


During all of 1954 stock prices rose in a phenomenal 
manner, especially in the category of industrials, the average 
quotations (Dow Jones) by far exceeded the catastrophic 
1929’s. When quotations rose to a dangerously high level 
in the realm of industrial shares, operators devoted their 
attention to railroad stocks. This in spite of the fact that 
railway operating profits had during 1954 receded enor- 
mously; and all in the’ pious hope that 1955 would bring 
about such a rapid improvement in freight income that 1955 
earnings would reverse the situation. 


Neither trees nor stock quotations ever grew tall enough 
to touch the clouds on the firmament. However, it appeared 
that shares would mount even higher than the clouds, namely 
grow into the stratosphere. This evidently has proved irra- 
tional and unfeasible. But, before dealing with some of the 
obstacles and hurdles, let us first approach the subject in 
the same manner as it developed. The world recalls with 
disgust the consequences of the 1929 break, and while basic 
conditions differ from that sombre period, it will be of in- 
terest to record comparative results attained then and now. 


And it is for this reason that one cannot ignore the | 


Dow Jones Averages: 1929 1954 
189.11 145.86 
Viewing the year 1954, one finds the following incre- 

ments: 

Industrials gained during 1954 ............ 123.49 or 44% 
Utilities 12.48 or 24% 


When the year closed, the average yield in dividends 
on actual stock quotations worked out at about 4%, a level 
which is dangerously low. The average ratio between stock 
price and earnings came to about 1 to 15, a level which is 
also calling for an ‘agonizing reappraisal’, 


Reputable investment counsellors, while forecasting oc- 
casional dips, give it as their opinion that—at least during 
the first half of 1955—tthe stock market will rise to a high of 
460 (Dow Jones average) and may drop in the course of the 
year to 325; the first five months supposedly will be bullish, 
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while recessions will make their appearance during the re- 
mainder of the year. They give the opinion that construc- 
tion stocks, as well as cement, will become the favorite 
group. The year 1955 will require careful selection, as 
free-wheeling might lead to a disastrous course. Oils, elec- 
tronics and ‘automated’ machinery also will have good 
chances. 


When the Rains Cine 


On January 4 the Federal Reserve authorities decreed 
that henceforth margins for the purchase of shares must 
be at a minimum of 60% in lieu of 50% required hitherto; 
this means a 20% increase and applies to new transactions 
only. As the largest buyers (insurance companies, founda- 
tions, pension funds, etc.) do not acquire stocks on a margin 
basis, the new decree really has little practical meaning. 
But as a psychological factor it had enormous significance. 
On January 4 the market became jittery and declined (Dow 
Jones Industrial averages) $2.72; on January 5 the market 
became panicky and lost another 8.94 points; and on January 
6 there was a further decline to the extent of $5. 


Technical corrections are essential and bound to come; 
but there is no telling whether or not they can be stopped 
before a panic arises. One factor is sure: the American 
economy is in a wonderful position, a point which augurs 


well for the maintenance of reasonable share quotations. 


One thing is certain, namely that the public made large 
money in 1954 in its dealings at the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Listed securities on the New York Stock Exchange 
went from a valuation of $117 billion at the opening of 
the year to a value of $170 billion when the year 1954 
closed, a difference of $53 billion in profits. Some took 
their ‘earnings’ in cash;-others left their profits on paper. 
But seemingly the latter category does not display undue 
anxiety; at least not at this juncture. 


Before terminating to-day’s sermon on this particular 
subject, let us record here the percentage gains in 1954 


on the following groups of stocks : (Based on Standard & 
Poor’s Indices) *. 


Gains % Gains % 

Aircraft 110 Chemicals a 41 
Air Transport ...,.., 84 Propriety Drugs .... 41 

. Office Equipment .... 82 Railroad Equipment 36 
Steel 67 Agricultural __,, 36 
Building Products .. 66 Department Stores .. 32 
Paper 66 Sugars 30 
Metal Fabricat 64 Packaged Foods .... 30 
Tires & Rubber .... 64 Textile Weavers .... 30 
Copper Mail Order ............ 29 
Electr. Equipmt. .... 60 Glass Containers .... 28 
Machine Tools ._....... 60 Distillers BSNS 24 
Aluminium 57. Meat Packing ........ 22 
Machinery ............ 57 21 

Radio-TV 57 Lead & Zinc ........ 20 
Automobiles ......... . 58 Metal Containers .. 18 
Finance Comp. ........ 53 Apparel Chains ...... 17 
...... 50 Food Chains ........ 16 
Canned Foods ...... 49 Utilities __.. 16 
Motion Pictures 49 Variety Chains ...... 12 
47 Ethical Drugs ........ 6 
Auto Parts ............ 46 3 
42 | 


* Source: United Business Service, Boston. 
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Items of General Interest 


America has been forging ahead in medical science, and 
achievements in this field during recent years have been 
outstanding. It has been reliably estimated that a medical 
education costs averagely $13,000 and involves 3,600 to 4,400 
hours in acquiring candidates basic learning through 
coverage of the standard curriculum. There are 80 medical 
schools in the United States. Their operational costs total 
approximately $132 million annually, and of this amount 
less than $20 million is paid in fees by medical students. 
As of the present there are about 750 persons to one phy- 
sician in the United States. This country's schools teach 
27,000 undergraduate medical students and graduate 6,500; 
they instruct 16,000 dental, pharmical and nursing students, 
plus 8,800 non-medical students; they train 11,000 graduate 
doctors and give refreshers courses to 17,000 physicians. 


The majority of people privileged to handle American 
banknotes seldom see notes denominated higher than $100. 
But there exist $500 bills with the portrait of President 
McKinley. Grover Cleveland’s effigy is to be found on the 
1,000 dollar bills and James Madison’s portraits adorn 
$5,000 notes. While all banknotes are showing a former 
President’s picture, there is one exception, for Lincoln’s 
Secretary of the Treasury, Salmon Chase, figures on the 
$10,000 bill. And, finally, there exists a U.S.A. banknote 
for a face amount of $100,000 with the effigy of President 
Woodrow Wilson; same is not in general circulation (even 
It is a gold certificate and is issued only to 
Federal Reserve Banks. 


The U.S. Agricultural Department estimates the smok- 
ing of cigarettes in 1954 at nearly 4% below 1953, due to 
health scare. The Department estimates domestic cigarette 
consumption in 1954 at 374 billion, about 13 billion less than 
in 1953 and $20 billion less than in 1952. In part the 
recession is due to the introduction of king-sized cigarettes. 


The Bank of America (with headquarters in California), 
the world’s largest, reports on January 1 resources of $9,163,- 
355,000, the highest ever attained by a private enterprise 
bank. Deposits totaled $8,270,535,000. Net profit for 1954 
—after allowing $60,574,500 for Federal Income and State 
Franchise taxes—was $63,633,000 or $2.65 per share against 
$55,461,000 for 1953. | 


According to Ward’s Automotive Reports, the U.S. auto- 
mobile industry turned out 5,500,000 passenger cars in 
1954; besides, 1,025,000 trucks were produced. The in- 
dustry is planning to turn out 5,800,000 passenger autos 
and 1,055,000 trucks in 1955, an aim surpassed only in 
1950 and 1953. It is interesting to learn that 28% of the 
cars produced in 1954 were 1955 models. General Motors 
participated in the total production last year 52%, Ford 
Motor Co. 23.8%, Chrysler 20.2% and independents 3.9%. 


. American life insurance concerns have 25 _ billion 
dollars of policyholders funds invested in mortgage loans. 
This is three times the total for 1946. Eighty percent of 
the mortgages are on one-family houses. Banks, Loan As- 
sociations and Savings Banks also are making billions of 
dollars available for home financing, a branch which works 
on very low interest rates. 


Wines consumed in this country in 1954 were domestic 
to the extent of 95%. Of these 84% originated in Cali- 
fornia, whose wine industry is making excellent progress. 
Not merely table wines are produced, but also brandy, port- 
wine, sherry and champagne. 
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MOSCOW AND THE CHINESE 


FAR EASTERN 


By Robert C. North 


On September 21, 1949, a Communist-inspired Chinese 
People’s Political Consultative Council opened in Peking to 
announce the establishment of the People’s Republic of 
China and to bring into being the Central People’s govern- 
ment. Ten days later the streets of Peking were jammed 
with men, women, and children waiting to hear the new 
government officially proclaimed. From a reviewing stand 
before the gate of the former imperial palace Mao Tse-tung 
announced that the Central People’s Political Council of the 
People’s Republic of China had just taken office, had un- 
animously supported the formation of the government, and 
had adopted the Common Program of the Chinese People’s 
Consultative Conference as the policy of the new regime. 
The New Democracy had found embodiment. 


Around the world there was speculation about the gov- 
ernment. In practice, what would the New Democracy be 
like? Were Mao Tse-tung and his colleagues free men 
establishing a sovereign state or were they mere puppets of 
Moscow? Would the regime be in any Western sense de- 
mocratic, or would it incline toward Stalinist totalitarianism? 
Would it be something new and specifically Chinese? Should 
the United States recognize the People’s Republic and what 
were the prospects for peaceful cooperation between this 
new China and the democracies of the West? 


Official documents and Mao in his public statements 
presented many clues for those who watched, but there were 
important questions that remained unanswered. For a time 
it looked as though the People’s Republic was going about its 
business, initiating domestic reforms and practicing—if not 
a kind of centralized democracy—at least a more enlightened 
totalitarianism than that of the U.S.S.R. But Great Britain, 
having recognized the new government, found itself unable 
to obtain recognition in return. Chinese Communist ties 
with the U.S.S.R. were drawn seemingly tighter. Peking 
radio began to fulminate against the United States and other 
countries of the West and to make gestures across its 
frontiers that raised apprehension among previously friend- 
ly peoples of the East. Then came Communist China’s en- 
trance into the Korean war and the emergence of new and 
incredibly complex relationships. Precisely where were Mao 


Tse-tung and his colleagues heading? There were many 
guesses. 


A few months prior to the establishment of the new 
government Mao Tse-tung had credited the Chinese people 
with mastering two basic problems: the unification of the 
working class in a “dictatorship of people’s democracy, led 
by the working class, based on an alliance of workers and 
peasants”; and “unification” with countries of the world 
regarding China. as an equal, and with the peoples of all 
countries, i.e, the U.S.S.R., the countries of the new de- 


mocracy in Europe, and the proletariat and masses of all 
other countries. Said Mao: 


We are told, “You are leaning to one side.” Exactly. 
Sun Yat-sen’s forty years of experience and the Communist 
Party’s twenty-eight years of experience have firmly con- 
vinced us that we must adhere to one side in order to achieve 
and consolidate victory. The forty years and the twenty- 
eight years of experiences show that the Chinese people 
must, with no exception, take either the side of imperialism 
or that of (Bolshevik) socialism. It is impossible to re- 
main in between the two. There is no third way. 


What view of this new regime did the world com- 
The question was raised as early 
as July 1949 when the Editorial Board of the Bombay Com- 
munist attacked Indian comrades for drawing parallels be- 
tween their revolution and the experience of Mao Tse-tung. 
The Chinese leader, charged the Editorial Board, had co-. 
operated with the rich peasants, had brought sections of the 
and had neglected the 


munist movement take? 


bourgeoisie into the government, 
hegemony of the proletariat. The Communist stated: 


Some of those who advocate what they call the Chinese’ 


way formally stand for the hegemony of the proletariat. 


But they suggest that the Chinese experience shows that it 


is exercised through the Communist Party politically and 
ideologically and organizationally—which in reality reduces 


itself to the assertion that a Communist Party, basing itself 


Economic REVIEW | 


on the ideology and the political platform of the proletariat, — 


can successfully lead the revolution without 
working class itself, the mass of the workers, in motion. 


In point of fact, the Chinese communist movement had 


setting the 


been essentially peasant in content, while the representation — 


of the proletariat through the Communist Party—was sym-_ 


bolic at best; and yet the ideologically uncomfortable truth. 


was that Mao had succeeded. The Editorial Board had an. 


ingenious explanation; the proletariat had won in _ of 
Mao’s deviations: 


Those who have otis’: the war going on in rural 
areas of China and are not aware who carried the flame of 
agrarian revolution in the Chinese interior are apt to forget 
the heroic and leading role of the Chinese proletariat. With- 
out the working class of Shanghai, Canton and other places, 
without the general strikes and the urban uprisings, a 
steeled party of the proletariat could never have emerged! 

_.. who carried the flame of revolution to agrarian China 
when they were compelled to retreat from the cities? The 
heroic proletarian fighters of the Canton Commune, the army 
trained in the class battles of the Shanghai proletariat, 
the army rising directly out of the Chinese working class 
struggle! | 

No true Marxian Communist could possibly agree with 
Mao’s reactionary formulations: 


... we must state emphatically that the Communist 
Party of India has accepted Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin 
as the authoritative sources of Marxism. It has not dis- 
covered new sources of Marxism beyond these. 

Did this mean that Mao had won his victory outside the 
orthodox pale? Did this set him apart as a potential Tito? 
The answer—when it finally came—showed that world com- 
munist leaders were more realistic and flexible than the 
Editorial Board in Bombay and revealed at the same time 
the world-wide significance of Mao’s new regime. For on 
January 27, 1950, the Cominform publication For a Lasting 


Peace, For a People’s Democracy used a quotation from. 


Liu Shao-ch’i to reprimand the Bombay editors: 

The path taken by the Chinese people in defeating im- 
perialism and its lackeys and in founding the People’s Re- 
public of China is the path which should be taken by the 
people of many colonial and dependent countries in their 
struggle for national independence and the people’s demo- 
cracy. 

What is this path and where does it lead? 


From the material examined so far, we know that the 
Chinese communist movement was integrated with inter- 
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national communism soon after World War I and that it 
proclaims the same ultimate objective—a Soviet world. On 
the highest levels of strategy planning communist leaders 
in the U.S.S.R., China, and elsewhere have laid down three 
primary lines of action: to organize and aggravate weak- 
nesses and discontent in the various capitalist countries; to 
exploit antagonisms among “imperialist” powers, fomenting 
new conflicts and turning one nation against another; and 
to drive a wedge between the “imperialist” nations and the 
various “colonies and semicolonies,’ drawing the latter into 
the communist camp. 


The wedge between China and the West has been 
driven, but the communists did not succeed all at once. On 
the contrary, they made mistakes which seriously damaged 
their own cause, and the struggle lasted thirty years before 
it succeeded. In the course of this long conflict Mao Tse- 
tung rose to power, working always within the Bolshevik 
power structure, but making important decisions of his own 
and contradicting—in practice—some of the most funda- 
mental dogmas of Marx and Lenin. 


Early Bolshevik agents in China proselyted on two im- 
portant class levels—among the intellectuals and among the 
worker-peasant masses. It was largely from the first group 
that future Chinese communist leadership arose, while the 
rank and file came largely from the peasantry. Skilled in 
Bolshevik political tactics Mao Tse-tung—unlike Stalin—re- 
cognized the peasantry, rather than the urban working class, 
as the main force as well as the overwhelming content of 
the Chinese revolutionary movement. 


Mao’s pattern of revolution, then, was essentially this. 


Machiavellian collaboration with all groups willing to fight 


foreign “imperialism,” the use of agrarian reform as a class 
weapon for winning support of and control over the pea- 
santry, the raising and training of peasant armies, the 
forming of soviets (later border region governments) as 
forerunners of the present People’s Republic, the step-by- 
step squeezing out of non-communist elements and, within 
the party, the gradual purging of his personal opposition. 
Essentially, this same overall strategy and these same 
tactics are now being adapted to areas along the vast, cre- 


scent-shaped front from Korea to the Middle East and even 


into Africa. The various sectors country by country are 
Korea, the Philippines, Viet Nam, Malaya, Indonesia, Burma, 
and India (the last three enduring, according to the Com- 
munists, a false independence!) Liu Shao-ch’i and other 
Chinese communist leaders have made the outlines clear, 
stressing the conclusion that armed struggle under Bol- 
shevik leadership must be the chief form of conflict. And 
the Cominform has approved. 


With the assumption of wider leadership, the Chinese 
People’s Republic has taken on new significance and stature. 


15 


What is the nature of this regime that world communist 
leaders recognize as a model for all of Asia? It is a 
government which serves also as a carefully fashioned and. 
sharp-cutting instrument for class warfare and the further- 
ance of Bolshevik revolution in Asia. | 


Mao has made clear that the concept, intent, and pur- 
pose of his new democracy have not changed with the 
achievement of power in China. 


We are told: “You are setting up a dictatorship.” 
my friends, you are right. We are indeed setting up a dicta- 
torship. The experience gained by the Chinese people 
through several decades has taught us the necessity of 


Yes, 


setting up a dictatorship of the people’s democracy. This 


means that the reactionaries must be deprived of their right 
to express their opinion, and the people alone have the 
right to vote, to express their opinion. 


And who are the “people”? According to Mao: 


At the present time the “people” in China are the 
working class, the peasant class, the petty bourgeoisie and 
the national bourgeoisie. These have united under. the 
working class and the Communist Party in order to form 
their own state and select their own government to establish 
dictatorship over the lackeys of imperialism—the ciass of 
landowners and bureaucratic capital . . . . these two aspects, 
democracy among the people and dictatorship over the re- 
actionaries, comprise the dictatorship of the people’s de- 
mocracy. 

The current task, Mao said, was to strengthen the ap- 
paratus of the people’s state, that is, the people’s army, the 
people’s police, and the people’s courts—the “tools of the 
classes for the oppression of classes’”—in order to use them 
against the “reactionaries.” The people’s state defends the 
people, he declared. — 


We are resolutely opposed to power which cherishes © 
goodwill toward reactionary activities and_ reactionary 
classes. We apply the administration of goodwill only with 
regard to the people and not to the activity of reactionary 
classes, which are not of the people. To hostile classes the 
state apparatus is an instrument of oppression, of coercion 
and not “goodwill.” 


What Mao did not say, but what is implicit in his state 
ment and what communist theory bears out is this. That 
as the revolution progresses over the years, we may expect 
section after section and class after class to be excluded from 
the “people”, or, in the reverse of Bolshevik terminology, we 
shall see them “go over to the enemy” until in the final 
stages of proletarian dictatorship the last vestiges of the 
middle class will be rooted out, even down to the peasantry 
In China, before long, the Communists would be moving to- 
ward this end with their use of the so-called “3-Anti” and 
“5-Anti” movements and similar weapons of class warfare. 


CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS IN PEKING 


The summoning of the moribund Standing Committee 
of the People’s Political Consultative Conference in Peking, 
whose previous functions have been supplanted by the simi- 
lar body of the National Congress, was accompanied by two 
by no means unrelated measures by the People’s Govern- 
ment. One was the announcement of another flotation (if 
such a term is quite applicable in the special conditions in 
China) of Economic Construction Bonds to the amount of 
nearly £90 million and the other an announcement of 


guarantees against arrest without warrant and against un- 


authorised search. With both of these things none are 
quite so intimately familiar as the private industrialists and 
merchants and other members of the bourgeoisie who have 
little representation in the Standing Committee of the Na- 
tional Congress but are strongly represented in the advisory 
body of the P.P.C.C. It is from these classes that Peking © 
expects to raise the money for the bonds, and it was upon 
these classes that the consequences of arrest without war- 
rant, unauthorised search, not to speak of a variety of other 
and even more unpleasant abuses, have been most severely 
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visited. The calling of the P.P.C.C. Committee was also 
a pretty plain hint that the leaders of the various interests 
and groups represented therein were expected to carry out 
and enforce upon their own members the familiar methods 
of allocation whereby the bond-buyer is relieved of all 
obligations save that of forking out the sum assessed. 


Peking at any rate is a little more polite about it all 
than the Russians were in the early days of Stalin, who 
seldom bothered about such niceties in getting what he 
wanted. There is, indeed, as much firmness of purpose in 
Peking as there ever was in Moscow, without going to the 
extremes in disdaining punctilio. But the question is aris- 
ing whether this is not about the last time Peking will be 
able to look to the bourgeoisie for this kind of contribution 
to the State coffers. A month before these latest gestures 
a pretty stiff editorial in the Peking People’s Daily called 
for still further measures in the absorption of private com- 
merce and the further “co-ordination of State commerce and 


co-operative commerce,” both of which stand for commerce — 


of a Socialist nature. 


The Communists always prescribed heavier doses when 
their own economic medicaments leave the patient weaker 
and more distraught than before. Peking merely echoed 
a general complaint when it admitted that the sale of in- 
dustrial products and the purchase of farm produce were 
not up to the mark when the busy season came this winter. 
The wholesale trade in industrial products was vastly over- 
stocked in a number of lines, but in the rural retail trade 
there was the phenomenon of short supply. This was at- 
tributed to lack of co-ordination between State-owned com- 
merce and co-operative commerce and to the “irrational con- 
dition prevailing in the circulation of merchandise. Some 
of the commercial bureaucrats cherished the curious idea 
that in a rationed State “the less goods sold the better,” 
and that non-fulfilment of plans was of no importance. 
The transport of merchandise to the rural areas is improv- 
ing and now the problem turns on the speedy and effective 
distribution from the basic wholesale units to the village re- 
tailers, and from them to the consumers, and thus satisfy 
the needs of the peasants for these products following the 
sale of their farm produce. The organization of supply con- 
ferences, itinerant exhibitions, and merchandise fairs are 
urged to forward the object. 


Peking once more took a hefty slap at the bureaucratic 
working style of “waiting for the customers to call at your 
door,” and of keeping merchandise in the warehouses in- 
stead of in the sales departments. Another practice that 
was cried down was the practice of forcing people to buy 
merchandise they do not want as the price for getting the 
things they do want. “We should firmly prevent and over- 
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come the phenomenon of having only the convenience and 
interest of the business of our own units in mind,” said the 
paper. 


A number of other mistaken thoughts are also taken 
apart, including that of “tailoring the business according to 
the capital available.” Co-operatives short of capital could 
always borrow from the nearby banks. Another line taken 
by the country co-operatives in a passive attitude is that 
they need to take no positive steps to lead basic-level co-ops 
to buy goods because State-owned commerce distributes 
goods direct to the latter co-operatives. Co-operative com- 
merce must strengthen its wholesale business’ instead of 
suspending it. It is admitted that there has been a failure 
to recognise State-owned commerce as the main channel 
for wholesale business, and that two parallel distribution sys- 
tems have been set up with no regard given to the nature 
of merchandise. 


With State-owned commerce and co-operative commerce 
dividing their fields of operation in cities and villages, the 
wholesale business of co-operative commerce has still a wide 
field for operation. Government and commercial adminis- 
trations of all levels should help and organize the co- 
operatives so as to ensure they develop positively the busi- 
ness of buying and selling wholesale the products of indivi- 
dual handicraftsmen and the producer co-operatives in the 
cities and villages. At the retail markets in the rural vil- 
lages, where the dealers are still largely depended on to 
keep goods moving while the bureaucrats are busy at their 
desks or are reading the injunctions of the People’s- Daily, 
the offensive is to be sharpened. The “re-moulding of pri- 
vate merchants must be vigorously. intensified” and the mar- 
ket must be strengthened in arrangement and leadership. 
But it is asking a lot of officials to insist that they must 
“fully and correctly utilise and manifest the positive quality 
of the rural peddlers” though the re-moulding is to consist 
not, as yet, of taking over their bit of business but for the 
present of getting them the goods to sell! There is, in- 
deed, a good deal of contradiction in this survey of the 
problem. But nowhere is there any acceptance of blame 
for the system itself. If the interflow of goods between 
peasant and industrial producer is very unsatisfactory and 
a cause of widespread discontent in the countryside, it is 
not due to the march toward Socialism and the drying up 
of the springs of private enterprise and push-and-go. It 
is due to little hitches in the chain of operations, a matter 
of mere mechanics not of fundamental motivations. 
the efforts to persuade the bureaucratised commerce to show 
something of the skill, enterprise and penetration of the 
merchant, middleman,.and peddler the regime is to be en- 
couraged, even if doubt is hard to put aside! 


ECONOMIC REPORTS FROM JAPAN 


In reviewing the year 1954 shot through with the 
stringent, tight money line, it could be said that during 
the year the Japanese economy experienced a major trans- 
formation. The basic change was the near disappearance 
of the inflationary sentiment strongly ingrained generally 
since the Korean war and the accompanying correction of 
“the somewhat “easy-going” and “loose” managerial atti- 
tudes. In other words, it has meant a recovery of con- 
fidence in currency value. 


The recent marked improvement in the balance of 
payments ($40m.-$50m. ave. surplus in recent months) is 


based on this confidence in currency value. On the other 
hand,*an ominous phase is seen in rising unemployment. 
Then, too, a great deal more needs to be accomplished before 


the balance of payments situation can be made really and 
continually stable. 


The tasks awaiting the Japanese economy in the year 
1955 are to establish unemployment measures and to place 
the favorable balance of payments position on a more secure 
basis as well as to maintain it. To do this, it is necessary 
to make “normal export promotion,” the first principle. 
Hence, the current tight fiscal-monetary line should be con- 
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tinued during 1955 and industrial rationalization, cost re- 


duction and other measures be pushed on the basis of this: 


policy. It is believed that the above point is basic and 
immutable, however uncertain the political future may be. 


The monetary situation in December grew busier re- 
flecting the seasonal congestion in settlements. By the 28th 
of the month, bank notes increased by Y143,600 million (as 
against Y137,800 million a year ago). The rising tempo 
after mid-Dec. was slightly above the previous year. This 
was due to increased rice payments and earlier payments 
of year-end allowances. This tempo is expected to dull 
gradually, thereby checking the year-end issue volume to 
about Y620,000 million, which is below the level of last 
year. 


The -large surplus disbursements in Treasury financings, 
favorable exports, etc. eased the money market somewhat. 
Hence, borrowings from the Bank of Japan up to the 28th 
rose only Y12,500 million (as against an increase of Y43,900 
million during the same period of the previous year). Such 
being the case, the year will end rather quietly. 


The Bank of Japan Policy Board made known its in- 
tention to hold on to the tight money line during the 4th 
quarter of the current f.y. ending Mar. ’55 by deciding 
to keep intact the 70% regulatory rate under the B.O J. 
system of graduated rates on discounts and advances. 


The resignation of the Yoshida Cabinet has calmed 
hostile sentiments between the Liberal and Democratic 
Parties. The two parties will seize this opportunity of 
taking a further step toward Conservatives’ merger from 
a larger view of things. In order to dispel the public 
feelings of distrust jn administration, political parties ought 
to stop pursuing mere party interests or partisan strifes, 


-and should make sincere efforts to carry out remedies for 


the present aggravating economic situations and to put into 
effect some positive measures as will give promise to the 
people in the future of the country, which must live by 
foreign trade. 


Business circles generally hailed the line-up of the 
new Cabinet headed by President Ichiro Hatoyama of the 
recently organized Japan Democratic Party. Apparently 
they see “something fresh” in the new Cabinet, although 
it is believed to be a short-lived or just a caretaker govern- 
ment for the forthcoming general election scheduled for next 
March. They expect that new Finance Minister Hisato Ichi- 
mada, ex-Governor of the Bank of Japan, and new Director 
General Tatsunosuke Takasaki of the Eeonomic Counsel 
Board, ex-President of the Japan Electric Power Source 
Development Company, will help carrying out drastic re- 
forms in Japan’s administration and economy, and that the 
fresh ideas of such new Cabinet members will be inherited 
by a new “Conservative government,” which they hope to 
come into being after the next general election. As to the 
new economic policy in particular, a strong desire is ex- 
pressed that a period of “real business activity and pros- 
perity founded on the solid earth” be built up through the 
working of the Finance Minister’s deflation policy properly 
blended with positive measures as planned by Ministers of 
“expansionist” school of thought. 


Financial circles see in the combination of Finance 
Minister Ichimada and Governor Araki of the Bank of 
Japan no change in the keynote of the financial policy 
hitherto pursued. With the early dissolution of the Diet 
and a general election in sight, the new Cabinet finds its 
hands ‘full for working out immediately a new policy. As 
long as the present deflationary policy is kept on, unemploy- 
ment is bound to increase; hence the need for complemen- 
tary overall policies including unemployment measures. If 
this involves increased Government loans and investments, 
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Such expenses should be defrayed by economizing on other 
expenses and turned to productive uses. 


Democrats’ Four-Point Policy: The Democrats, now 
the Government party, made known the following four-point 
policy in drafting the fiscal 1955 budget: (1) Adjustment 
of defence set-up. Instead of increasing the numerical 
strength of the existing self-defence force, efforts will be 
made to up the quality of the forces by improved training. 
There will be no dispatch overseas of SDF. They may be 
asked to cooperate with the construction works within the 
country, such as disaster rehabilitation, land development 
and road building, in so far as such works do not interfere 
with SDF’s essential drilling. (2) Renovation of education 
and educational system, and enhancement of moral sense. 
(3) Less reliance upon the so-called special procurements 
from the U.S. and expansion of normal trade. Steps to be 
taken to increase exports and elevate the degree of economic 
self-support will include (a) Checking unfair export trading 
competition, (b) Giving priority to foreign traders in the 
allocation of foreign currency, (c) Establishment of a Trade 
Promotion Special Account to grant subsidies to export 
promotion facilities overseas (service centers for plant ex- 
ports, market survey and publicity activities) with profits 
obtainable through the execution of treaty of commerce 
and import of goods, (d) Encouragement of merger of trad- 
ing firms and setting up some connections between makers 
and traders, and (e) Relaxing the application of the Battle 
Act embargoing export of strategic goods in trade with the 
Soviet Union and Communist China. (4) Reform and sim- 
plification of local administration, and improvement of local 
finance. 


Ichimada Plan on Rationalization: New Finance Minis- 
ter Ichimada announced his plan on industrial rationaliza- 
tion which starts with the coal industry. Lowering of coal 
prices by effecting rationalization in this field will help re- 
ducing production costs of iron and steel and machinery, 
and consequently of all related industries, and contributes 
to strengthen the competitive power of Japan’s industry on 
the international market. The plan is interpreted as being 
designed to give a finishing touch to the hitherto pursued 
retrenchment policy, which is yet to be upheld as the basis 
of various economic measures of the new Government. The 
Finance Ministry will map out concrete measures along the 
line of this idea in determining the scale of priority on 
Government loans and investments, and in qualitative con- 
trol of bank loans as well. 


Balance of Payments for Fiscal 1954: International 
accounts for fiscal 1954 will result in a favorable balance 
of $178.9 million with receipts at $2,363.3 million (of which 
exports $1,500 m.) and payments at $2,184.4 million (of 
which imports $1,760 m.). This is a marked improvement 
in comparison with a $90 million deficit estimated at the 
time of the formulation of the original foreign exchange 
budget for current fiscal year, as also with an evening out 
of receipts and payments estimated at the time of the budget 
drafting for the latter half year. This favorable turn is 
attributed chiefly to increased exports to the sterling area | 
in particular, but also to a striking export increase and im- 
port reduction in general, consequent on price declines and 
shrinkage of domestic demand as an effect of deflationary 
policies. Already a surplus balance of about $80 million 
was recorded for the first half year (Apr.-Sept.), and con- 
tinued improvement is expected for the latter half. It is 
now predicted that the Govt. holding of foreign exchange, 
which totaled nearly $800 million at the end of March last, 
is likely to mount up to $979.5 million at end-March next 
year. 
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Deflation Policy: In his address before a meeting of 
bankers held in Tokyo, the new Finance Minister Ichimada 
stressed the need of maintaining the deflationary line. He 
hoped to limit the next year’s budget at the Y900,000 million 
level, rather than simply within the Y1,000,000 million mark 
set for the current fiscal year ending next March. He added 
that every possible effort will be made to put into force 
measures designed to encourage savings and accumulate 
capital, which, he believed, are most urgently required for 
this country. 


Government Subsidies: The Ministry of Finance is 
planning to cut drastically Government subsidies next fiscal 
year to prevent budget expansion and also to effect retrench- 
ment in local finance. Current Government subsidies num- 
bering about 800 are expected to be cut by 25%. 


Special Procurements: According to the Economic 
Counsei Board, special procurement contracts, which had 
turned downward since the cease-fire in Korea, totaled for 
1954 (up to Dec. 26) $253,060,000 ($121,806,000 for goods 
and $131,254,000 for services), a sharp decline of 43% as 
compared with 1953. A salient factor was that purchases 
of goods for combat purposes came to a halt, while the re- 
latively higher prices of Japanese commodities plus the cut- 
down of the U.S. military budget were also responsible for 
the decline. This downward trend is likely to continue 
hereafter. 
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Six-year Econcmic Plan: The Economic Council Board 
made an interim report on the six-year economic plan. It 


aims to attain a self-sustaining economy and full employ- © 


ment in the period of fiscal 1955-1960 through promoting 
exports, increasing domestic supply of goods and stabilizing 
currency value. 


production to Y8,800,000 m. ($24,444 m.) by fiscal 1960 


against Y7,200,000 m. ($20,000 m.) recorded in fiscal 1953, © 


and also to restore balance of payments equilibrium at 
$2,660 million without counting any receipts from special 
procurements. 


Corporation Earnings: According to the income returns 
of 758 big corporations (capitalized at Y100 m. or more) 
recently arranged by the Tax Administration Bureau,- their 
earnings (taxable income) for Apr.-Sept. ’54 totaled Y69,660 


million or 16% less than the preceding half-yearly period and. | 


5% below the previous estimate. Classified by industry, 
changes in earnings are quite uneven: financial institutions, 
ceramics, particularly cement, and food-processing industry 


(helped by “sugar-boom”’), all recorded more gains, while. 


conspicuous among declining industries were shipping, iron 
& steel, textiles and paper & pulp. Especially, the earnings 
of the last two industries, compared with the last period, 
declined by as much as 36% and 44% respectively. 


Rice Crops: According to the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Forestry, the rice harvest for 1954 is finally estimated 
at 60,755,000 koku. | 


ACHIEVEMENTS AND PROBLEMS SINGAPORE 


The trade of Singapore in 1953 has declined. Accord- 
ing to the Singapore Government report for that year, this 
was the second successive year’s decline since the Korean 
boom of 1951. Total trade (excluding trade with the 
Federation of Malaya) at $4,305 millions compares however 
more than favourably with $2,358 millions in 1949, the last 
normal post-war trading year. 
tinued decline were the fall in the world market price of 
rubber and the separate economic actions of a number of 
Singapore’s closest entrepot neighbours. Rubber being the 
major export commodity, the fall in its price affected export 
earnings considerably, whilst trading restrictions by her en- 


trepot neighbours seriously impaired the Colony’s entrepot 


trade. 


Though this decline in trade has reacted somewhat on 
the Colony’s economy, the port still remains entirely free. 
Almost all commodities may be imported or exported with- 
out hindrance. This is in keeping with the tradition which 
has been adhered to ever since the day of its foundation one 


The main causes for the con- 


with the position in the boom year of 1951. The population 
meanwhile continued to increase at a high rate. 


The rapid increase of the population has imposed a 
severe strain on public utility services. The need for an 
expansion of the electricity generating plant was foreseen 
before the war but the Japanese occupation interrupted de- 
velopment and after the liberation it was extremely difficult 
to procure equipment. Work on a new power station at 
Pasir Panjang was eventually begun in 1950 and in two 
years had reached the stage when electricity could be pro- 
duced. The station was formally opened by the Governor 
in July, but at the beginning of 1953 the output of two 
25,000 kilowatt generators installed in the new station 
brought to an end a period of restrictions which had inter- 
fered with the development of industry and caused irritation 
and discomfort to all users of electricity. The work of 
constructing and equipping the power station to this stage 
was done in what appears to have been record time. Four 
more 25,000 kilowatt generators are to be installed and 


hundred and thirty-four years ago. It is this principle of for the immediate future Singapore should have all the elec- 


free trade as well as its unique position in the heart of the 
Malayan Archipelago and the efficiency and enterprise of its 
businessmen that have enabled Singapore to remain. the 
premier port of South-East Asia. 


As a result of smaller export earnings and of the 
general contraction in trade people had less money to spend. 
The demand for consumer goods decreased and local indus- 
tries had some difficulty in maintaining sales and in many 
cases curtailed production. Despite this a number of new 
industries including a textile mill and two large soft drink 
factories were established. There were more people in 
employment than in any previous year but jobs were no 
longer so easy to find during 1953 in marked contrast 


tric power it needs. The water supply has also had to be 
increased. Even in the 1920’s it became clear that the 
demand for water would exceed the supplies available on 
the island. Catchment areas were developed on the main- 
land of Malaya before the war and since then it has been 
necessary to proceed with a long-term plan to draw water 
from the rivers there. 1953 saw the first supphes of nine 
million gallons a day drawn from the Tebrau River in 
Southern Johore. Since 1945 a sum of $40 millions has 


been spent on the building and extension of works to ensure 


an adequate water supply. The population living within two 
degrees of the Equator normally consumes much water: it 
has never been subjected to restriction in its use and con- 
sumption is now at the rate of 42,000,000 gallons a day. 
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Utilities of the kind mentioned are perhaps unromantic but 


they amount to necessities in the densely populated and very 


closely built up city. 

This applies equally to roads and to transport services. 
A large proportion of the population lives in the outer 
suburbs and travels to work every day. The number of 
motor cars and buses increases year by year throwing an 
ever greater burden on the main roads and _ streets. Im- 
provements require most detailed preparation and large 
sums of money since buildings, even communities, have often 
to be removed if new roads are to be built. In 1953 the 
main roads out of the city were greatly improved, and the 
work of designing a new bridge to connect the city with 
its eastern suburbs was well advanced and the first $8 mil- 
lions was set aside for its construction. 

The city becomes more crowded every day and en- 
croaches upon the surrounding country. In_ the outskirts 
the expansion of the population overruns the supply of urban 
amenities and leads to slum conditions. Quite apart from 
this the older areas of the city are already badly overcrowd- 
ed. Complete replanning and  rehousing are being under- 
taken in many places. Private enterprise and _ private 
capital have effected great improvements and new housing 
estates are springing up all round the city, but they have 
been unable to keep pace with the growing population and 
the decay of old buildings. The Government has financed a 
series of major housing schemes. It has so far provided 


or pledged over $100 millions in loans to the Singapore Im-_ 


provement Trust, its housing agency, and by the end of 1953 
was the owner of nearly 10,000 houses and flats. The year 
was a record one and saw 3,600 of these under construction. 
The Trust is now devoting all its very considerable 
resources of planning and building to low cost housing. A 
notable achievement of the Trust in 1953 was the construc- 
tion of 326 low cost housing units in three months to re- 
house the victims of a conflagration of wooden huts in Gey- 
lang. The cost was slightly under $2,000 a unit. During 
the year the Government decided that in addition to sub- 
sidising the Trust’s housing schemes by advancing money 
at low rates of intérest, 4 per cent for sixty-year loans and 
3 per cent for forty-year loans, a further subsidy should be 
granted by writing off the cost of land and site preparation 
in excess of $25,000 an acre. Since land has to be bought 
for these schemes within easy reach of the city or other place 
of work, the cost of land is an important factor. Not only 
has land to be found, bought and prepared for building, but 
in most cases existing occupants in dilapidated shacks have 
first to be rehoused. The magnitude of the task is daunting, 
but it is being tackled resolutely and at increasing speed. 
As: indeed it must be, for every home bursts with children. 

The number of births ‘has increased from 20,000 in 
1931 to 43,000 in 1947, 51,000 in 1952 and to 54,000 in 
1953. There are children everywhere, and all want educa- 
tion. The problem facing the authorities after the Japanese 
occupation was a staggering one. For it was necessary not 
only to re-build or repair many of the pre-war schools, to 
re-equip them all and to find teachers for them, but also 
to try to meet a tremendously increased demand for educa- 
tion from all sections of the community. It may give some 
indication of what has been achieved.to compare the present 
school enrolment of 161,000 with the pre-war total of 72,000. 
Nor must it be thought that this rapid expansion has been 
achieved at the expense of quality, for through its system 
of teacher training it has been possible for the Government 
to maintain a standard of instruction as high as in any 
eastern country. The cost of education to the Government 
is a measure of the progress that has been made: in 1941 
it was $2,000,000; in 1953 it was $21,000,000. 

The immediate post-war goal was free education for all 
children over a six-year primary course, and as there are 
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now 144,000 places in primary classes as compared with 
134,000 children in the six-year age-group 7 to 12 it can 
be said that this aim has been achieved theoretically, but 
because large numbers of children outside the proper age 
group are in the schools some children in the proper age- 
group cannot be admitted. This problem is being tackled. 
Though the period of rehabilitation is over, there is no room 
for complacency, for in the next six years it will be necessary 
to find primary school places for over 100,000 children more 
than at present; that is for almost one in five of the total 
population, a task at least as difficult as that which has been 
accomplished. Sites for new schools must be found and the 
schools built and financed, but the most difficult problem is 
to find teachers. More teachers are needed to staff more 
schools and more schools are needed to produce the teachers; 
and the generation now reaching school age outnumbers two, 
three and four times the preceding generations from which 
the teachers must come. : 

Parallel with the expansion of education has been the 
development of the medical services. The demands of an 
increasing population have been made more urgent by a 
growing trust in western medicine. The population has 
doubled since 1940. The number of patients admitted to 
hospital has also doubled and the number of out-patients - 
increased ten times. Execution of the Ten-Year Medical 
Pian has gone steadily on. At the General Hospital the new 
Nurses’ Home and the new out-patient Division were com- 
pleted. More clinics and dispensaries were opened through- 
out the island. Much is still to be done, but by 1953 it was 
possible to provide a reasonable service for all comers at a 
cost in that year alone of $25 millions borne by the Govern- 
ment and the City Council. For example, of fifty-four 
thousand babies born in the year 33 per cent were born in 
Government hospitals and a further 15 per cent were de- 
livered by Government rural health staff. A majority of the 
remainder came under. out-patient care of the 
Government and the City Council clinic and midwife services. 
Total out-patient attendances were 1,356,176. 

Singapore is a place of youth, vitality, and change. 
Everywhere are new buildings and new developments. Per- 
haps aroused by the spirit of civic pride and _ the conscious- 
ness of the start of a new era, Singapore is awakening to 
its own life and strength, still immature, not always sure 
of itself and with much to learn and to do. There is a 
surge of conflicting ideas and a not unnatural impatience 
with the old outlook. The new Singapore is proud of its 
new buildings and services, its swimming pools and pleasant 


public parks; determined to be rid of its slums and sickness 


and to give each of its citizens a fair start, a decent home 
and steady employment. There is much to encourage con- 
fidence that Singapore is ready to manage its own affairs 
responsibly and competently. But lurking in the back-. 
ground is the menace of secret societies and communist ter- 
rorists, rank growths springing from squalor and neglect. 
There is still too large a section of the population which is 
complacent with the existing order and apathetic to political 
effort. The tempo today is fast, and Singapore has need 


of the full vigour of all its more than a million people to 


carry it forward on the right road to peace and happiness 
and prosperity. The tasks are many and arduous and there 
is no room for the lazy or for those who wilfully compromise 
with what is evil. 

There is a great excess of births over deaths which is 
not offset by emigration. Almost every aspect of social and 
economic activity is affected by this. The population is at 
present increasing by about 3 per cent per annum cumula- 
tively, and at the present rate of increase, it will reach two 
millions by 1972. About 10,000 males each year are seek- 
ing new employment, and this figure will rise in the course 

(Continued on Page 82) 
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SINGAPORE’S TRADE mo 
The first »settlement of Singapore by the East India marked effect on purchasing power and consumer demand . 
Company in 1819 was designed to provide a focus for trade and there was a contraction in the entrepot trade in general. 
in the Malayan Archipelago and it is a testimony to the Competition in all branches of trade became increasingly Seis 
foresight of Sir Stamford Raffles that Singapore has today keen and profit margins were reduced. Restrictions on the Octo 
become the main entrepot of this region. Since its founda- normal outlets for the entrepot trade caused stocks, parti- Dec 
tion Singapore has remained a free port and this together cularly of textiles, to accumulate in the hands of traders. Jani 
with the intricate services which it has developed as the On the other hand, there was no evidence of anything re- Apr 
result of almost 150 years’ experience has led to a con- sembling a slump. The decline represented a return to more July 
stant expansion of the international trading activities of this normal trading conditions after the boom of 1951. Recently Octe 
territory to the mutual advantage of all partners in the conditions have tended to stabilize. The volume and value Dec 
trade. of trade was still considerably higher than in 1949 which 
TOTAL TRADE OF SINGAPORE might perhaps be regarded as the last normal pre-boom year. espe 
b , The disquieting factor was not so much the decline in total rubl 
: (by value) 3 trade as that in entrepot trade. The main cause for this The 
Year Imports Exports Total Trade —_was the stricter licensing of entrepot goods from Singapore tons 
$ $ into Indonesia from May of 1953. There was also a re- ing 
pees i 1,304,700,043 1,053,362,232 2,358,062,275 striction of imports into Thailand by the Thai Government. the 
oe 2,124,451,945 2,480,203,882 4,604,655,827 Ji is hoped that as economic conditions improve in these ter- 
3,593,683,855 4,016,008,428 7,609,692,283 vitories there will be an easing of the restrictions to provide pro 
1962. 2,849,213,501 2,543,431,188 5,3892,644,739 once more for a steady expansion of mutual trade with was 
2,332,823,007 1,972,239,047 4,305,062,054 Sinpapore.- 
only and exclude parcel post, Be cause the fall in the worl d market price of Singa- ecn 
: pore’s principal export commodities was not matched by a Sta 
1953 was in many ways a difficult year for trade in _ proportionate fall in the price of imports the terms of trade use 
Singapore. The volume and value of the Colony’s trade moved against the Colony. Figures do not include trade tow 
continued to decline from the peak of 1951; the falling price between Singapore and the Federation, which is substantial. 
of rubber and the sharp drop in the price of tin had a Exports include re-exports. Sin 
TRADE IN PRINCIPAL’ COMMODITIES 
(by volume) 
IMPORTS EXPORTS Un: 
1951 1952 1953 1951 1952 1953 Un 
462,987 317,790 750,221 555,343 506,480 Ge! 
29,399 27,013 26,853 Jay 
109,781 92,348 43,734 Sugar, coarse and refined (tons) ..... 16,441 9.055 5,977 Ita 
6,006 5,384 4,286 1,998 3.486 
327,085 188,334 152,425 Cotton Piece Goods (1,000 sq. yds.) .. 201,829 134,388 114,677 Ne 
114,604 109,066 40,894 Art Silk Piece Goods (1,000 sq. yds.) .. 50,778 69,425 23,916 Ott 
38 974 17,670 23,999 13,712 
33,958 37,182 23,745 Fish, dried and salted (tons) ................ 30,563 40,406 27,605 
184,069 288,014 11,921 170,715 54,341 (1: 
2,618,927 1,248,996 792,115 Clocks and Watches (Nos.) .......0.00..-.--. 257,669 243,052 179,543 ae 
13,115 5,689 12,653 6,059 805 
1,661,873 1,462,355 1,170,848 Milk, sweetened condensed (Cases) .... 263,335 365,316 206,612 vi 
3,272 4,495 3,440 4,643 8,829 the 
364,487 343,693 71,780 92,387 43,367 the 
13,607 11,217 5,207 3,916 3,708 ge) 
47 17 20 Canned Pineapples (tons) .................... 15,761 10,913 16,264 ing 
67 95 31,192 31,865 26,174 
91,202 79,167 41,065 Sewing Machines (Nos.) ...................... 17,643. 22,021 18,719 
202,357 238,997 197604 13,208 15,147 (12,935 
8,713 21,612 34,751 Galvanised Iron Sheet (tons) .............. 2,722 12,832 22.789 dh 
3,789 3,816 954 Motor Buses, Trucks, etc. (New) (Nos.) 623 778 302 Se 
9,813 7,285 4.277 Motor Cars (New) (Nos.) .................... 546 619 436 bu 
m¢ 
Rubber: By far the most important item in Singapore’s reopened after a period of inactivity. In addition the price 19 
trade is rubber. The fall in the price of this commodity cf lower grades fell as a result of the sale by the United po 
resulted in a decline in the total value of rubber exported States Government of part of its strategic stocks. There $1 
during the year though the fall in volume was not so great. was a falling off in demand from the U.S.A. and the United 
A number of circumstances caused the fall in price. There Kingdom, the two principal buyers, and there was a general th: 
was a surplus in world supplies of natural rubber while a tendency for merchants in Singapore to hold off in a falling wl 
number of synthetic rubber plants in the United States were market. The considerably reduced prices for natural rub- ye 
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ber at the end of the year did not appreciably stimulate the 
volume of trading in Singapore which was moreover further 


reduced by restrictive export controls introduced in some . 


producing countries. 


PRICK OF RUBBER 
(Straits cents per pound) 
Ribbed Smoked Sheet 


Grade 1 Grade3 Crepe blanket 
140 1313 105 
1908 913 83% 79 
93 845 80 
December, 1953 ........... 598 562 491% 


Reduced imports. coupled with a lack of demand 
especially in America for remilled grades resulted in less 
rubber being handled by the Singapore remilling industry. 
There are 12 mills with a capacity at present of about 18,700 
tons (dry weight) per month, though all these are not work- 
ing full time and some were closed down temporarily during 
the year. 

A number of international study groups considered the 
problems of the natural rubber industry during the year. It 
was decided that there was not sufficient support for a buffer 
stock scheme to justify calling an international commodity 
ecnference but, as a result of representations, the United 
States Government decided to allow its own consumers to 


use less synthetic rubber and agreed to review its policy 


towards the sale and replacement of its strategic stocks. 


Tin: The bulk of tin ore smelted in Pulau Brani, off 
Singapore, is obtained from mines in the Federation. 


EXPORTS OF TIN 


(by value) 
1951 1952 1953 
United Kingdom 58,461,789 34,084,019 7,887,040 
United States 11,087,334 74,450,406 97,502,507 
10,206,127 8,282,825 778,783 
5,681,720 3,841,335 11,848,529 
28,731,915 14,132,009 10,325,824 
37,244,730 12,167,578 8,872,885 
Netherlands 11,426,215 42,406,321 8,527,050 
Other countries . 98,617,176 28,064,190 27,048,883 
ZO 261,457,006 217,428,683 172,291,501 


The price of tin remained steady around $470 a picul 
(133-1/3 lbs.) until April, 1958, when it fell rapidly to $281 
in August. This drop was attributed largely to a change 
in U.S. buying policy. The price improved in October when 
the meeting of the Tin Conference in Geneva gave rise to 


the hope that an international tin agreement would be con- 


cluded. It had risen to $317 by the end of the year. The 
general fall in price had the market effect on export earn- 
ings shown in the table above. 


Petroleum Products: Singapore is a large consumer of 
petroleum products from Sarawak and _ Indonesia. There 
are two large bulk installations at Pulau Bukom and Pulau 
Sebarok which store and blend oi] for redistribution and 
bunkering and act as terminals for transhipment of the com- 
modity. Total imports and total exports both increased in 
1953 to $531 millions and $343 millions respectively. Ex- 
ports for ship and aircraft stores fell slightly in value from 
$110 millions to $107 millions. 


Food: All foodstuffs are imported and distributed 
through normal commercial channels except rice and sugar 


which remained under Government control throughout the 


year. These were distributed locally through the Supplies 
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Division of the Department of Commerce and Industry. Rice 
was obtained under contract from the Governments of Thai- 
land and Burma from whom 64,271 tons were imported. 
This was distributed through the normal] trade on a ration 
system at a controlled price. Imports of non-contract 
grades of rice through ordinary commercial channels were 
allowed and made up the balance of Singapore’s average 
annual requirement of about 130,000 tons. Increased sup- 


_plies in the second half of the year enabled successive re- 


ductions in the price of the ration to be made from 37 cents 
to 52 cents a kati. World supplies of rice increased con- 
siderably during the year and Government in accordance 
with its policy of the maximum freedom for trade decided 
during the year to examine the possibility of freeing the 
rice trade from Government control. Sugar also became 
more readily available and the price of the Government 
ration was reduced from 38 cents to 28 cents a kati by 
the end of the year. It was decided to return sugar to 
commercial procurement early in 1954. The International 
Wheat Agreement expired on 31st July, 1953, and the United 
Kingdom and the colonial territories decided not to parti- 
cipate in a new agreement. As a result, Singapore’s pur- 
chases of wheat flour were from that date made outside the 
framework of the agreement and the quota system which 
had hitherto limited the trade to established importers was 
abolished. There was no increase in price and supplies were 
adequate. 


Other Commodities: The main pattern of trade in tex- 
tiles is one of imports from India, Japan and the United 
Kingdom and re-export to traditional entrepot countries. In 
1953 re-exports to Indonesia declined substantially and as a 
result of the difficulty in finding immediate alternative out- 
lets large stocks accumulated in Singapore and heavy losses 
were incurred by some traders. 

Substantial imports are a feature of the trade in copra. 
A major source of supply is Indonesia. The copra is pro- 
cessed locally by oil mills or re-exported after processing 
to Europe, India and Japan. In 1953 supplies from Indo- 
nesia declined. Local production of coconut oil and its ex- 
port to India and Burma also declined. 

The traditional trade in spices was somewhat affected 
by the stoppage in the clove trade with Indonesia. There 
was however a welcome increase in the demand for pepper 
from Europe and America which could be met by increased 
supplies from Sarawak. | 

There has been a plentiful supply of building materials 
for local consumption during the year and almost all build- 
ing materials recorded declines in price. | 

Import and Export Control: ~ Considerable liberaliza- 
tion of import licensing took place during the year especially 
of imports from Japan and countries in the Organization for 
European Economic Co-operation. As a member of the 
sterling area Singapore continues to limit the import of 
goods from hard currency sources. Licensing of imports is 
undertaken by the Import and Export Control Division of 
the Department of Commerce and Industry. The bulk of 
imports is, however, on open general licence. 

In conformity with the United Nations Resolution of 
18th May, 1951 controls are also imposed on certain strategic 
eo0ods when destined for China and North Korea. Dollar 
imports for the year amounted to $76 millions as compared 
with $124 millions in 1952 and $107 millions in 1951. The 
decrease in 1953 was due in part to the general lower level 


of imports. Simultaneously, increased supplies of goods 
from soft currency sources became available. The main 
dollar imports were wheat flour, fresh apples, oranges, 


manila rope, and tinplate. 
Trade with Japan was governed by an agreement be- 
tween the United Kingdom and Japan which provided for 
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HONGKONG ENAMELWARE INDUSTRY IN 1954 


By C. L. Hew 


(Chairman of HK Enamelware Manufacturers’ Association) 


The growth of HK’s enamelware industry during the 
year 1954 was the most outstanding among the expansion 
of local industries. The number of factories increased from 
11 in 1953 to 26 by the end of November last year. Total 
number of kilns increased from 50 to 80 and the annual 
production capacity advanced from 1953’s $48 million to $76 
million. The development of the enamelware industry dur- 
ing the past six years was as follows: 


Number of Number of 
Year 3 Factories Kilns 
9 45 


Most of the new factories are small in size and operate 
only one or two kilns. The average monthly production 
capacity of each kiln is about 500 cases amounting to about 
HK$80,000 in value. In 19538, the total value of enamel- 
ware exports was over $44 million which accounted for about 
90% of HK’s total production for the year. Total export 
figure for 1954 was estimated at $60 million. The principal 
markets include Thailand, Africa, Indonesia, Malaya, Buring, 
Philippines, South and Central America, Ceylon, West Indies, 
Taiwan, North Borneo, Indochina, Pakistan, and the Middle 
East. The Indonesian market declined since the Djakarta 
authorities had enforced restriction against the import of 
enamelware to protect their own industry. On the whole, 
however, export of enamelware has been on the gradual 
increase with the developing of more overseas markets dur- 
ing the year. Compared with six other major export in- 


the settlement of all payments in sterling. An improvement 
in the balance of payments position of the sterling area with 


Japan made possible a considerable relaxation in the control 


of imports in the second half of the year. At the end of 
the year only a very few commodities were subject to im- 
port restrictions. The chief of these were cement, textiles 
and motor cars. 

In the case of goods from countries outside both the 
sterling and the dollar areas the balance of payments posi- 
tion improved so that restrictions on the import of intoxicat- 
ing liquors, refrigerators, medicines and parts for cameras, 
clocks and watches could be lifted and the quotas for 
watches and cameras could be increased. At the end of 
the year the only restrictions on trade with these sources 
were the quotas on watches, clocks, radio receivers, radio- 
grams, cameras, toys and games, cars and commercial vehi- 
cles. 

It was also possible towards the end of the year to 
discontinue the quota system and to issue licences freely 
for butter, ghee, margarine, cooking fats and meats from 
all non-dollar sources and to permit limited quantities of 
these to be re-exported to British territories in Borneo and 
other traditional entrepot markets. 

The maximum freedom with regard to the export of 
other goods to traditional entrepot markets was maintained 
throughout the year. Restrictions on the export of anti- 
biotics, tinplate, motor vehicles and tyres were relaxed 
during the year. 


dustries of this Colony, the growth of the enamelware in- 
dustry was the most prominent: 


(In Million Dollars) 


Total Export Total Export Increase 

Value Value (+) 
Industry Jan.-Oct.1954 Jan.-Oct.1953 or Decline 

| (—) 
Cotton Piece Goods 154.19. 128.65 +20 % 
Cotton Yarns 81.84 80.27 
Knitted Wear 57.94 59.38 — 2.4% 
Enamelware 48.65 35.65 +34 % 
Enamelware 45.65 35.65 +34. % 
Rubber Footwear 47.68 41.48 
Electric Torches 36.89 29.93 +24 % 


Reviewing the situation of the past years, following 
factors contributed to the growth of the industry: (1) The 
essential supply certificate (E.S.C.) system which was _ in- 
troduced after the outbreak of Korean War in 1950 helped 
to insure the supply of raw materials from abroad. (2) 
During the industry’s most critical period in the first half 
of 1952 when Japanese competition was overwhelming the 
markets abroad, all-out assistance of the authorities in 
prohibiting the transhipment of Japanese enamelware 


through HK helped to protect the interest of HK manufac- 


turers. (3) The joint effort of the manufacturers enabled 
the industry to survive the depression and in the second half 
of 1952, factory prices and standards were unified and sales 
policies streamlined to enable HK manufacturers to compete 
with Japanese exporters in overseas markets. | 
Nevertheless, from all available indications, export sales 
of HK’s enamelware seem to have reached its maximum 
volume and production would soon exceed the demand. 
Furthermore, cost of black plate has been on the increase 
lately and the supply of various raw materials is getting 
more difficult. It is therefore up to the manufacturers to 
cooperate with each other more than ever before to over- 
come difficulties in obtaining raw materials, in developing 
more overseas markets, in keeping the products at high 
standard, and in eliminating unfair competition. There are 
still good prospects for HK’s enamelware factories but the 


future of the industry lies in the closer cooperation among 
the manufacturers. 


(Continued from Page 79) 


of time. If schools are to accommodate all children they 
must provide some 35—40,000 new places every year for 
those who reach school age. Large numbers of people are 
still badly housed and require extensive rehousing. Quite 
apart from these, however, the housing of each year’s in- 
crease in population would require about $40 millions on 
even the most economic scale. Against these and many other 
consumer demands the national income does not rise steadily. 
It fluctuates with the commercial success of this small mari- 
time island in the markets of the world. 

Half the population is under 21. 
thousands of additional children wanting places in school 
and thousands leaving school and wanting work and homes. 
Can Singapore tackle these problems wisely and resolutely? 


Can the economy of this small island provide for this rapid 
increase in population? 


Every year will see 
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HONGKONG NOTES 


Cold Spell: Last Wednesday, Hongkong experienced 
the coldest day in 55 years when the temperature dropped 
to 37.6 degrees F. at the Observatory. Out in the New 
Territories at Sek Kong, the temperature was only 26.5 
degrees F., the coldest atmospheric temperature ever re- 
corded in the Colony. The previous lowest recording was 
on January 18, 1893 when it was 32 degrees. At Sek Kong 
there were several patches of white frost in parts of the 
valley, while the Racecourse in Happy Valley took on a 
white mantle of hoar frost. Humidity was also extremely 
low as the result of the north winds from Manchuria and 
Siberia travelling across the cold dry land mass of China 


and subsiding as they came south. However, by the end of 


the week the weather turned warmer. 


Exhibitions: The 28-day Exhibition of HK Products 
ended last week with a record of over one million visitors. 
On the day before the closing of the exhibition, 17 fac- 
tories received certificates for the new or improved articles 
which they had manufactured during the year. Prizes were 
also presented to winners of the competition for the best 
stall display and to the winners of the photographic com- 
petition. The first prize for the best stall display was the 
“Commerce & Industry” cup donated by the HK Govern- 
ment. It went to I-Feng Enamelling Company and Freezin- 
hot Bottle Company jointly. Ting Tai Metal Ware Factory 
won the second prize which was a cup donated by the Chinese 
General Chamber of Commerce. Plans are now under way 
for the holding of the 13th Exhibition of HK Products at 
the end of this year. 


Meanwhile, a 3-day Biology and Physics Exhibition was 
conducted at the Northcote Science Building of the Univer- 
sity of Hongkong last week by the Department of Biology 
and Physics of the University. The Physics Section was 
alive with gadgets and experiments ranging from simple 
ones for beginners to those concerned with atomic physics 
such as measuring the intensity of atomic radiation from 
radioactive cobalt. One of the main zoological attractions 
was the collection of museum specimens which contains a 
representative selection of the local fauna as well as animals 
secured from almost every part of the world. Of special 
interest was a collection of corals, a zebra shark, a lungfish, 
a porpoise, and an elephant’s skull. The activities of how 
biologists serve the community were chiefly illustrated by 
photographs. The last Science Exhibition was held at the 
University in March 1952. 


A Fisheries Exhibition is now being prepared and will 
be cpened at Aberdeen over Chinese New Year. All aspects 
of the fishing industry in the Colony will be seen at this 
3rd Annual Fisheries Exhibition. The exhibition is to keep 
local fishermen informed of the latest developments in 
modern methods of fishing, particularly the possibilities 
offered by the mechanisation of their vessels. It is spon- 


sored jointly by the Cooperative and Marketing Department ~ 


and the Department of Agriculture, Fisheries and Forestry. 


| Fires in the Colony: About 250 huts in Cheungshawan 
New Village, Shamshuipo, were destroyed by fire last Sun- 
day. Nine persons were slightly injured and more than 
4,000 people were rendered homeless. The site of the fire 
was off Castle Peak Road and adjoins Li-Cheng Uk Village 
and So Uk Village. The area involved was: about 200 feet 
by 700 feet. The next day, seven fires broke out in the 


Colony. Four of them occurred in squatter areas and ren- 
dered more than 90 people homeless. One fire was in a 
factory at Tsun Wan and two were grass fires on hillsides. 
On Tuesday, another fire broke out in a row of rattan shops 
in Ki Lung Street, Shamshuipo. Two persons were injured. 
Prompt arrival of the Fire Brigade prevented possible 
disaster, as most of the buildings in that section of Ki Lung 
Street are rattan shops with tons of rattan stored on the roof- 
tops. 


Building Construction: The building of a two-wing, 
nine-storey exiension to Tung Wah Hospital at Po Yan 
Street will be started soon. The estimated cost of the new 
wings is $1 million. These new wings will replace four old 
wards which were built in 1869: The Tung Wah Group 
of Hospitals, during the past eight years, provided free 
medical care to over 260,000 out-patients, 30,000 in-patients 
and 23,000 maternity cases annually. Construction work 
this year includes a new school building at Shantung. Street, 
Kowloon; a cover-way spanning the two buildings of Kwong 
Wah Hospital, Kowloon; and a new extension for doctors’ 
quarters in the Eastern Hospital. 


Prison Industries: The earnings scheme for prisoners 
is working satisfactorily and about 400 prisoners are now 
employed daily on work outside the prison, according to 
the Commissioner of Prisons in his progress report for the 
three months October to December, 1954. The prisoners 
are engaged on reclamation and other work. One party 
goes daily to work at the Police Training School; another 
has commenced work on clearing rocks at Repulse Bay 
during the off-season for bathing. A further party is en- 
gaged in removing the hill at the end of the West Garden 
at Stanley, so that the existing piggeries can be extended. 
The young prisoners, all under 21, are mostly serving short 
sentences and their number is rapidly dwindling. Mean- 
while, educational and trade training classes are being con- 
tinued for those remaining. Admissions during the period 
under review totalled 3,907, of whom 326 were females. 
Of the total admissions, 1,617 (1,418 males and 199 females) 
were sentenced to imprisonment for periods of less than 
a month, which shows an increase over the previous quarter 
when 1,582 (1,369 males and 213 females) were sentenced. 
The general standard of work and behaviour of prisoners 
in all institutions was very good and there were only 141 
reports against prisoners compared with 194 in the previous 
quarter. Sixty-six prisoners were given a total of 505 
strokes of the cane by order of the Courts and two sen- 
tences of death by hanging were carried out. 


Colony’s Finances: The Colony’s financial statement 
for October last year shows a surplus of $8,120,965, which 
added to the general revenue balance as at October 1, leaves 
a general balance of $306,433,177. The actual heads of re- 


venue for the period are as follows, with the estimates for 


the year shown in parenthesis: 


Duties $6,121,263 ($69,900,000). 

Rates $8,490,390 ($39,080,000). 

Internal revenue $10,819,974 ($156,800,000). 
Licences, fines and forfeitures $1,067,090 ($15,745,000). 
Fees of Court or Office $2,656.867 ($30,387,000). 
Water revenue $680,738 ($8,012,000). 

Post Office $1,830,239 ($18,127,000). 
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Kowloon Canton Railway $419,676 ($5,926,000). 
Revenue from land, rents, etc. $2,494,677 ($19,139,000). 
Miscellaneous receipts $4,013,720 ($17,692,000). 
Land sales $1,503,171 ($3,305,000). 
Colonial Development and Welfare 
($3,367,000). 

Loans from United Kingdom Government ($2,000,000). 
Total revenue $40,116,246 ($389,480,000). 


Grants $18,435 


New Ferry: The Hongkong & Yaumati Ferry Com- 
pany’s 42nd ferry, Man Yan, was launched at the Hongkong 
Shipyard last Friday. Mrs. Collings, who launched the 
vessel, was presented with a jade brooch by Mr. T. N. Chau, 
Director of the Company. The Man Yan is a sistership of 
the Man Yiu and the eighth of her class and 42nd vessel 
of the company’s fleet. Another vessel of a similar design 
will be built shortly. These two vessels will form the 
nucleus of the Kowloon City service boats which will be 
resumed in the near future. 


CAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC: REVIEW 


New HK Airport: The first phase in the large-scale 
plans for enlarging Kai-Tak Airport will commence shortly. 
Last week, the Gevernment declared that six lots of Crown 
land adjoining the airfield will be resumed in a month's 
time. The land, which is on hillsides, is needed for the 
purpose of excavating earth with which to fill the harbour 
south of the airfield. Earlier during the week a Bill entitled 
“An Ordinance to authorise an undertaking for the re- 
clamation cf an area of sea bed,” was read at the Legisla- 
tive Council meeting. Moving the first reading, the Director 
of Public Works said, “This reclamation, on which will be 
built the new airport, has been planned so as to cause as 
little interference as possible with the facilities and func- 
tions of the harbour. The work is of considerable magnitude 
requiring some 13% million cubic yards of filling to form 
the reclamation. About 3% miles of seawall will be built 
to protect this reclamation and 4% million square yards of 
bituminous surface pavement will be laid to form the new 
runway and taxi track. It is hoped to complete all those 
works in three years from the commencement of the con- 
tract.” 


CABLE AND WIRELESS IN HONGKONG 


Brief History—In 1871, thirty years after the cession 
of Hongkong Island to the British, the first submarine cable 
was laid joining Hongkong to the outside world, and a new 
era in the history of the China trade may be said to have 
begun, according to the HK Govt. Dept. of Commerce & 
Industry Bulletin. The first cable linked the Colony to 
Indochina and thence via Singapore to London. Nine years 
later the laying of the submarine cable to Manila saw the 
foundation of the complex system of Far East communica- 
tions which continued to develop with the cables from Hong- 
kong to Foochow and Shanghai in 1883, Macao in 1884 and 
Labuan in 1894. Many feeder lines were laid into the 
trading centres of the Chinese mainland. In 1914, the 
direct cable from Singapore to Hongkong was: opened as an 
additional route to the West. 


These submarine cables were landed at Pokfulam and 
connected by underground landlines to the original offices 
of the company then situated in Marine House, on the site 
of the present Marina House. At that time, Marina House 
was on the’ sea front. Reclamation work in 1898, however, 
permitted the building of the first Electra House on the 
present site. It is an interesting sidelight on the growth 
of Hongkong to note that the sea front is rapidly receding 
from the threshold of the present Electra House as the result 
of further reclamation work in 1954. The present building, 
which was completed in 1950, replaced the original structure 


which was considered unsafe for occupation after the Second 
World War. 


After the Japanese capitulation in 1945, Cable and 
Wireless expatriate staff, who had been interned, immediate- 
ly took charge of the Japanese wireless transmitters con- 
trolled from the Gloucester Building and, working under de- 
plorable conditions, soon had Hongkong back on the air and 
in communication with the Allied world. The pre-war local 


staff returned as rapidly as possible to duty, arriving from 
Macao and all parts of China. 


The Hongkong Government kindly supplied space “for 
temporary instrument rooms and administration offices in 
the Post Office, and this building remained the communica- 
tions centre of the Colony until the new Electra House was 
completed. During the war all cables had_ either been 


diverted or cut by the enemy and, after the cessation of 
hostilities, an extensive programme of repairs required to 
be undertaken. This was completed within the remarkably 
short period of two years, but the cables to Shanghai (via 
Foochow) and to Singapore (via Cape St. James) were, as 
the result of post-war conditions, not restored. 


Cableships—Two cableships for the repair and main- 
tenance of Far East cables are stationed in Singapore. In 
Hongkong, a cableship is shared with the Great Northern 
Telegraph Company, a Danish company with a record of 
long and close association with Cable and Wireless Ltd. No 
repair is considered beyond the ability of these small vessels 
which at times must pick up and repair cables in great 
depths. The latest ship in the company’s fleet, the CS. 
“Recorder”, of 2,500 tons, is about to join the Far East com- 
plement and will maintain cables between points as far apart 
as Colombo and Vancouver. With a ship’s company of 106 
officers and men, she is designed to operate in all climates 
and under all weather conditions. One of the cables for 
which she will be responsible is the longest in the world, 
stretching nearly 3,500 miles between Vancouver and Fan- 
ning Island in the Pacific Ocean and lying in depths of water 
reaching down to a maximum of 3!4 miles. 


Public Services—In 1838, Cable and Wireless took over 
from Government the fixed wireless services of the Colony 
together with the associated staff, using the Peak W/T Re- 
ceiving Station and the Cape D’Aguilar transmitting station. 
At about the same time, the first overseas telephone service 
was inaugurated, in conjunction with the Hongkong Tele- 
phone Company. On list September, 1950, the company 
became responsible for many additional public services 
which had been previously operated by Government. Among 
these were the Ship/Shore W/T services, as well as meteoro- 
logical transmissions, the technical services of aeradio, 
broadcasting and the marine launches. A modern electrical 
and radio laboratory was set up for the maintenance of the 
electronic equipment employed in these and the company’s 
other activities. 


Overseas Wireless Services—The Colony is served by a 
network of fourteen wireless circuits working to other cen- 
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tres in the Far Eastern area and beyond. With an ever 
growing demand, the resources of the Peak Wireless Station 
became severely over-taxed. Expansion of these facilities was 
essential and a modern receiving relay station on a site at 
Mount Butler was completed in 1950 at a cost of over $1,500,- 
000. During 1953, much up-to-date equipment was provided 
for the new station and also for the transmitting station at 
Cape D’Aguilar. This equipment was used at both stations 
to establish additional overseas telecommunications channels 
and to expand the existing services. 


Radiotelephony to Ships and other Services—Other ser- 
vices introduced during recent years include the inland tele- 
gram. system whereby messages may be sent, for a little as 
fifty cents, to any part of the Colony accessible by road. 
Both long and short distance radiotelephony is available to 
ships at sea. The Harbourfone system of V.H.F. telephone 
linking vessels anchored in mid-stream to and from the 
Hongkong Telephone Company’s automatic shore exchange 
has also filled an important need. In the same way, the 
V.H.F. service has been extended to the launches of the 
Directorate of Commerce and Industry and the Taikoo 
Dockyard tugs with resulting benefits in flexibility and 
control. The Fire Brigade have their own V.H.F. system 
maintained and serviced by Cable and Wireless | staff. 
Picture transmission by radio has now reached a high state 
of efficiency and is in regular use by press correspondents. 
Radioed pictures and broadcasting commentaries relayed to 
and American net- 
works are the ordinary stock-in-trade of the present day 
foreign: correspondent, and these are supplied at any hour 
of the day or night to almost any required destination by 
Cable and Wireless. 


Radio Hongkong is situated in Electra House where 
modern studios and equipment have been provided to give a 
high quality broadcast transmission. Cable and Wireless 
handle the technical side of this Department and have in- 
stalled and maintained all equipment. 


For the aeradio services which control the air traffic at 
Kai Tak, apparatus has been modernised and Cable and 
Wireless have purchased and installed on behalf of Govern- 
ment, over £60,000 worth of the latest equipment. Main- 
tenance and technical operation of this equipment is another 
Cable and Wireless responsibility. : 


Telegraph Traffic—The despatch and reception of tele- 
grams is the company’s main business, and the average num- 
This figure varies 
directly with the Colony’s trading activity and would in- 
crease by several thousand messages daily if normal world 
trade relations were restored. 


Traffic Receipts—Over the period 1916-1953, gross 
traffic receipts for telegrams filed in Hongkong have in- 
creased as follows:— 1916—$1,600,000. 1923——$2,500,000. 


1931—$3,100,000. 1950—$24,000,000. 1953—$24,000,- 
000. 


More messages are handled per day in Hongkong and | 


receipts are greater than at any other branch in the com- 
pany’s world-wide system. 


Radiotelephone traffic has also grown rapidly since the 
war and new circuits and extensions are constantly being 
introduced. During 1953, for example, new _ radiophone 
services were opened to Djakarta, Bangkok and Bombay. 


On the various international circuits, 1,500 paid effec- 
tive minutes are recorded on the average week-day. Up to 
ten radiophone services can be handled simultaneously, thus 


bringing twenty people, perhaps separated by half a world, 
into direct conversation. | 
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FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC 


HONGKONG WHARVES AND. GODOWNS 


It has been said that “the Harbour is Hongkong,” and 
nobody familiar with the stretch of water running for ten 
miles between the steep green island of Victoria and the 
peninsula and hills of Kowloon will dispute this statement. 
The harbour is indeed the very heart of the Colony and 
its raison d’etre. From it the lifeblood of commerce flows 
and its arteries are the shipping routes that extend over all 
the seas, according to the Bulletin of the Dept. of Com- 
merce & Industry of HK Government. 


Hongkong was ceded to Great Britain by China in 1841 
and was first utilized as a naval and trading base. With a 
harbour providing safe anchorage, the Colony rapidly be- 
came the entrepot for trade with China and the western 
Pacific. It has grown within less than a century to be one 
of the world’s great ports. However, nature alone has not 
been entirely responsible for the success of the Colony as a 
port. Contributing factors have been the excellent ancillary 
services operated in and around it—-comprehensive ship re- 
pairing facilities; efficient cargo handling; speedy  turn- 
round of ships; and an industrious and efficient labour force. 
It is significant that in spite of constant political tension 
throughout the Far East in recent years, there has not been 
a single strike of wharf labour in Hongkong since the war. 
Few other large ports can boast such a record. While the 
security of British rule has helped to maintain the prosperity 
of the Colony, it is chiefly to private enterprise that the con- 
tinued greatness of the port is due and of the main com- 
panies or “hongs” connected with the harbour the ones most 
closely allied with its fortunes are those which own and 
operate wharves and warehouses, or, as they are known 
throughout the Far East, godowns. 


There are four large wharf and godown companies in 
Hongkong. The oldest and largest is the Hongkong & 
Kowloon Wharf & Godown Company Limited, which was 
formed in 1886 by a group of prominent businessmen who 
saw the then pressing need for development of port facilities. 
The company’s property, like that of many other concerns, 
suffered severely during the war, but when peace came re- 
habilitation was set in progress immediately, and now the 
company handles the major share of all shipping traffic, with 
a post-war average of 1,044,169 tons a year landed or tran- 
shipped. A permanent labour force of trained wharf 
workers is employed and housed by the Company and is 
available, day or night, at short notice. Wharf labour is 
both hardworking and efficient. With the use of mechanical 
aids, this has resulted in a ‘turn round rate of discharge 
which compares favourably with that of any other port in 
the world. An average of 15 tons a gang hour is easily 
maintained, ships’ gear being employed at the wharves in 
lieu of shore side cranes, and this figure is often more than 
doubled when bagged cargoes are being handled. The Com- 
pany operates a total of over 100 godowns, providing storage 
space for approximately 500,000 measurement tons of cargo. 
It has ten deepwater berths available for ocean going vessels 
up to 750 ft. in length and drawing 32 ft., and one berth 
for coastal vessels, each berth being fitted to supply fresh 
water to ships alongside. The Company also maintains a 
fleet of well found and equipped lighters with a capacity of 
8,000 tons and seven fast motor launches for handling the 
cargo of vessels at buoys, for speedy transhipment and for 
local deliveries to any point in the harbour. All launches are 
fitted with radio telephones and are in direct and continuous 
communication with the Company’s head office. The wharf 
frontage of the Hongkong & Kowloon Wharf & Godown Co., 
Ltd. is served throughout by electric gantry cranes and 
the modern storage godowns, which are all of rein- 


forced concrete, are fitted with electric wall cranes, hoists 
and cargo lifts. A light railway system and mobile con- 
veyors and fork lifts ensure rapid movement of cargo. There 
is a treasure room capable of accommodating 500 tons of 
bullion or other valuable cargo, while facilities for cold 
storage, the storage of dangerous goods, timber in logs and 
other special cargoes are also available. 


Holt’s Wharf, another of the large cargo and passenger 
handling companies in the Colony, is one of the Far Eastern 
properties of the Ocean Steamship Company and is operated 
mainly for ships of the Blue Funnel and Glen Lines. It oc- 
cupies a site originally acquired in 1902 which is adjacent to 
the Kowloon Canton Railway, thus facilitating the movement 
of merchandise to China, railway trucks being shunted to 
the quayside to receive cargo direct from ships’ slings. The 
property consists of two deepwater berths, 470 ft. and 450 
ft. in length respectively, each with a maximum depth of 
35 ft. Three lighter basins offer sheltered water for lighter 
working. Storage for cargo is provided by four’ small 
eodowns for dangerous goods and six modern multi-storied 
godowns with a total capacity of 46,000 tons. The mechani- 
cal handling equipment includes four 5-ton gantry cranes, 
which are used for loading and discharging into lighters, a 
heavy-lift lighter equipped with a derrick of 15 tons capacity 
and mobile cranes and fork lifts up to 6% tons. 


The China Provident Loan & Mortgage Celnnans. 
another of the principal godown companies, has assets total- 
ling over HK$28 million and owns and operates extensive 
shipping facilities, among them godowns capable of storing 
200,000 tons of all types of cargo, including dangerous 
goods, valuables and bonded goods. It also has a fully- 
automatic cold store. All the godowns are modern and 
well ventilated and cargo handling is fully mechanised. The 
Company issues Godown Warrants against cargo on storage 
and these are accepted by all local banking houses. In ‘the 
harbour the Company maintains a fleet of steel cargo 
lighters, all of modern design and recent construction. The 
majority of these are licensed for the carriage of all cate- 
gories of dangerous goods. Towing units attendant upon 
the lighter fleet are diesel propelled and each unit is fitted 
with a radio telephone to maintain constant communication 
with one another and the Lighter Operations Department. 
For land transport a fleet of motor lorries and vans is 
available for deliveries to all parts of the Colony. The 
Company has connections throughout the world and acts 
as freight agents for the American Express Co., Inc., Lep 


Transport Ltd. and Lep Air Services Ltd. As agents for | 


The Yorkshire Insurance Co., Ltd. 


cover of all descriptions. 
The youngest of the four large wharf and godown com- 


it arranges insurance 


panies in the Colony is North Point Wharves Ltd., a sub-— 


sidiary of the China Provident Loan & Mortgage Company. 
This Company was formed in 1948 when it acquired valu- 
able water frontage on the island for the development of 
deepwater berths and storage facilities. The property was 
specially designed and built to meet the needs of modern 
cargo handling. The quay wall is constructed of solid block 
granite and is 1,220 linear ft. in length and 30 ft. depth 
at L.W.S.T. Along the full length of the quay wall are 
large single and double storeyed transit godowns, while 
behind are storage godowns, a cold storage plant and an 
open storage. The present total capacity is 60,000 tons 
with further construction pending while the cold storage 
godowns can accommodate another 2,500 tons. The care- 
fully considered layout of this site has enabled maximum 
use to be made of mechanical cargo handling equipment. 
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Machines are readily available for the expeditious handling 
of all types of cargoes whether from steamers’ _ slings, 
lighters or trucks. Crane capacities vary from’3 to 20 tons 
and they are all mobile and able to operate at any point 
within the property. A large fleet of fork lifts, tow motors, 
trailers, overhead cranes and electric stackers is maintained 
for rapid and careful handling both on the horizontal and 
vertical plane. All prime movers are diesel-powered and 
fitted with spark arrestors and flameproof exhausts. The 
siting of the transit sheds, etc., and the many mechanical 
aids available permit a working speed comparable with that 
of any major port in the world. With normal working from 
ships’ slings, the tonnage per gang hour for general cargo 
is 25. For bagged cargoes a steady output of 40 tons per 
gang hour is easily maintained. The Company is proud 
that, while it claims to be the most modern godown com- 
pany in the Colony, the introduction of mechanical aids 
has not reduced the labour force. All the machine operators 
were previously employed in manual labour on the pre- 
mises and to-day, after extensive training, their skill has 
placed them in a considerably higher wage group, while the 
machines they operate are securing a more rapid tuynover 
for the Company. 


In addition to the four main companies catering chiefly 
for ocean going traffic, there are approximately 100 smaller 
godowns providing public warehouse facilities for an esti- 
mated 350,000 tons, usually cargo off-loaded from small 
coastal vessels or junks. It is interesting to note that in 
one post-war year alone, out of the total of 81,000 vessels 
of 26% million net tons which entered and cleared Hongkong 
harbour, 40,000 were junks or small power-driven craft total- 
ling about 3 million tons. 


* 


The following charges extracted from the tariff of the 
Hongkong & Kowloon Wharf & Godown are published for 
information :— 


Berthing fee—Including launch running lines, berthing 
gang, services of Wharf Boatswain and Wharf Superinten- 
dent—$300 each time a vessel is berthed. Unberthing is 
included in this fee. 


Wharfage—$500 a day, or part thereof, of a vessel’s 
stay alongside. A day ends at midnight. 
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Vessel’s discharge—Working hours of the port are 8 a.m. 
to noon and 1 pm. to 5 p.m. The following additional 
charges are made for work outside these hours:— 


Meal hour $100 a gang hour. 


Night work (6 p.m. to 11 p.m.) .......... 75 a gang. 
150 a gang. 
Sunday work (between 8 am. and 
Landing charges—These include receiving, sorting, 


stacking, seven days’ free storage and delivery to door of 
transit shed and are payable by consignee. The charge 
varies according to commodities and the following examples 
are extracted at random from the tariff :— 


per ton of 40..cu.. 
Steel angles, girders per 20 cwt. 8.40 
7.25 
Matches per case not exceeding 6 cu. ft. 55 
Newspapers (old) per bale not exceeding 280 lbs. 1.15 
Paper in pressed bales—per bale not exceeding 

Perfumery, toilet soap, etc., per 8.40 
5.60 
Sulphate of ammonia per 20 cwth. _................... 7.00 
12.40 
Wines and spirits (bottled) ‘per .60 

Unspecified cargo— 
European, American or Australian per 40 cu. ft. .... 4.50 
European, American or Australian per 20 cwt. ........ 5.05 


Lighter hire—Lighters supplied for the discharge of 
vessels at buoys, or to assist discharge at wharf, are charged 
at the following rates:— 


Lighter capacity Rate per day 


$ 60 

80 
80 
200 


HONGKONG ZIP FASTENERS 


An enterprising manufacturing company has recently 
announced plans for the commencement of the production of 
zip fasteners on an extremely large scale. The machinery 
for this new undertaking, which will be the most up-to-date 
of its kind to be found anywhere in the world, is being pur- 
chased from the Anchor Precision Corporation, Long Island, 
New York, who are specialists in this field. Equipment will 
consist of high speed, automatic machines which take the 
wire and tape and make the slide fastener chain; a wire roll- 
ing mill to roll the aluminium and brass wire used on the 
chain machines; sizing and flexing machines to render a 
smooth finish to the fasteners; and other auxiliary machines. 
Modern zip fastener-making is accomplished by precision 
engineering. Tests will therefore be carried out during 
manufacture to ensure the quality of the finished product 
and these will involve the microscopic examination of the 
rolled wire for close tolerance and testing the tape for a 
minimum tensile strength of 90 lbs. It is intended that in 
order to enjoy the benefits of Imperial Preference in the 
Commonwealth these new zip fasteners shall be a 100% 
British production. 


Aluminium and brass wire are being 


supplied by English manufacturers, while the tape itself is to 
be woven locally of fine combed yarn on high speed single 
shuttle ribbon looms. All widths will be produced up to 
one inch with thicknesses ranging from 1/16” to 5/16”. The 
total daily cutput will be 6,000 yards of high quality zip 
fasteners and this will be increased by the addition of more 
machinery if the venture is a success. 

The new zip fastener factory will officially take its 
ylace among the most modern concerns in the Colony when 
it opens early in 1955 and machinery is already being in- 
stalled and workers trained. In view of the advantage in 
labour costs and the automatic methods of production, the 
management hopes to be able to offer its goods at com- 
petitive prices. That competition is keen it realises: the 
United States alone produces 625 miles of zip fasteners a 
day, Germany 100 miles, while England, Belgium, France, 
Italy, Switzerland and Japan each manufacture a consider- 
able yardage. It will be interesting to see how this new 
Hongkong product fares in the markets of the world, ac- 
cording to the HK Govt. Dept. of Commerce & Industry 
Bulletin. 
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FINANCE & 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic Review 


COMMERCE 


EXPORT TRADE PROMOTION OF CHINA 


(Report of the Nationalist Government of China in Taipei) 


China’s effort in promoting export trade went into 
several directions: On the domestic front, the Government 
(1) readjusted and simplified the trade control mechanism, 
(2) decided to establish trade promotion machinery, (3) 
oriented its trade and financial measures towards encourag- 
ing exports, (4) increased commercial reporting and (5) 
improved the quality of exports. Externally, it (1) broaden- 
ed the scope of international arrangements so as to reduce 
trade obstacles and stabilize the market for our most im- 
portant export article—sugar, and (2) participated in in- 
ternational fairs and exhibitions. 


I. DOMESTIC MEASURES 


A. Readjustment and simplification of trade 
control mechanism 


In June 1953 the Government readjusted and simplified 
its economic and financial control machinery. More than 
twenty commissions and committees were either dissolved 
or consolidated and their functions have since been reas- 
signed to a few newly established units, of which respon- 
sibilities have been clearly defined. The administration of 
trade and foreign exchange control is entrusted to the 
Foreign Exchange and Trade Control Commission 
(FETCC) of the Taiwan Provincial Government. This com- 
mission subdivides its work among three preliminary screen- 
ing committees (Preliminary Screening Committees on Im- 
ports, on Outward Remittances and on Special Cases res- 
pectively) and one Working Group on Classification of 
Imports and Exports. The new set-up has saved importers 
and exporters from much inconvenience and confusion which 
they previously experienced. The Government continues its 
relentless effort in improving this control machinery with a 
view to facilitating foreign trade. : 


B. Establishment of Trade Promotion Committee 


Although relevant government organs have all contri- 
buted more or less to export promotion effort, there has not 
been a central office to maintain liaison among them, co- 
ordinate their efforts nor study systematically ways and 
means of promoting exports. The Ministry of Economic 
Affairs has therefore decided to organize a Trade Promotion 
Committee which (1) studies foreign markets, (2) publicizes 
Chinese products, (3) makes contacts with public and pri- 
vate organs on trade both at home and abroad and (4) 
studies ways and means of promoting exports. This Com- 


mittee works under close supervision of the Ministry of 
Economic Affairs. 


C. Orientation of trade and financial measures towards 
encouraging exports 


Import foreign exchange is allocated among individual 
traders on the basis of his records of import and export 
exchange settlement in a base period which moves forward 
as time goes on. It has been so arranged that the larger 
the export record, the more import foreign exchange is 
granted in succeeding periods. provides foreign 
traders with incentives to push exports. Preferential con- 
sideration is given to applications for importing equipment 
and materials which will contribute to the improvement of 
productive efficiency and lowering of cost of production. 


_ three, namely, 


Loans are granted to productive enterprises and subsidies 
to those exports which are up to international standards but 


have been handicapped by a cost slightly higher than in- © 


ternational prices. Exemption of commodity tax on exports 
and refunding of custom duties on imported raw materials 
embodied in the exports have also been provided for in 
relevant laws and regulations. Floor prices at which for- 
eign exchange proceeds of certain exports are settled with 


the government bank are adjusted more frequently in order © 
to avoid handicapping exports while conserving foreign ex- | 


change. 


D. 


Increase of commercial reporting 


Representatives of the Government and of public en- 


terprises such as Central Trust of China and Taiwan Sugar 


Corporation have been sent abroad with instructions to pay 
utmost attention to the possibilities of developing trade 


between China and their respective host countries and do 


commercial reporting from time to time. In addition, the 
overseas Chinese associations (e.g. chambers of commerce 
etc.) have often written or sent representatives home for 
promoting international trade. Importers-Exporters As- 
sociation at Taipei publishes a weekly magazine dealing 
specifically with trade news and opportunities. Newspapers 
have also carried news of such a nature. Among them, the 
Taiwan Commercial and Industrial Daily News (Chen-Hsin- 
Hsin-Wen) is specialized in reporting financial, commercial 
and trade news. Its coverage of such news and commodity 
quotations has been most complete and helpful to exporters. 
It must also be pointed out, however, that China depends no 


less on foreign newspapers and magazines for commercial 
news. 


E. Improvement of the quality of exports 


More and more exports have been made subject to in- 
spection and/or grading by Government Bureau which has 
tightened up its inspection standard and bought more 
modern equipment for efficient and accurate inspection work. 


Il. ON THE INTERNATIONAL FRONT 
/ 


A. Broadening of the scope of international arrangement for 
reducing trade obstacles 


Of all the trade obstacles we shall mention here only 
(1) the shortage of US dollars, (2) the 
doubts of the United States Customs as to the origin of 
many kinds of Chinese type of products exported to the 


United States and (3) the fluctuating export quantity and 
price of sugar. 


In order to expand its trade with countries which face 
dollar shortage, China has negotiated with them for con- 
cluding trade and payment agreements under which (1) all 
exports and imports between the contracting countries are 
entered into an open account to be kept in US dollars; (2) 
each country may owe the other a certain sum of open 
account dollars (swing balance) and (3) the excess portion 
over the swing balance is settled in US dollars or gold. So 
far, such types of agreements have been concluded with 
Japan and France. The projected trade volume between 
China and Japan is US$74.5 million each way; and swing 
balance, US$10 million. Between China and the Franc 
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area, the estimated export value from each side is 
US$10 #£million and swing’ balance, US$1.5 million. 
While the Sino-Japanese trade arrangement has been 


running for four years, the Sino-French agreement was sign- 
ed only in May 1954. The record of actual trade between 
China and Japan during the past several years shows that 
the projected sales volume are not far-fetched and this 
arrangement has enabled both countries to do with each 
other an amount of business which otherwise they probably 
could not. 


To remove doubts of the US Customs about the origin 
of certain. Chinese type of products exported from Free 


China and to enable the American people to obtain products 
which they used to import from Chinese mainland but can 
no longer do so since the imposition of embargo policy, the 
Ministry of Economic Affairs signed on 4 February 1953 
an agreement with the US Treasury Department which pre- 
scribes the procedures for the issuance of certificates of 
origin by the Ministry of Economic Affairs and of import 
license by the Treasury Department. Evidently, this ar- 
rangement has been advantageous’ to trade 
countries. 


between both 
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Sugar has been the predominant item among China’s. 
exports but, like many commodities, has suffered from un- 
stable price and quantity of sales. As the second important 
sugar-exporting country of the world, China is interested 
in stabilizing the international sugar market in collabora- 
tion with interested countries and, therefore, signed with 
twenty-three countries, including Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
United States, Japan and United Kingdom, the International] 
Sugar Agreement of 1953. Although China could export 
more than the export quota assigned, this restriction is ac- 
cepted in the hope that common effort of all countries would | 
bring about an orderly development of the sugar industry 
which is most important to its economy. 


B. Participation in international exhibitions and fairs and 
forwarding of samples to various trading centres 


China has participated in international exhibitions and 
fairs at Bangkck, Thailand; Colon, Panama; Valencia and 
Barcelona, Spain and Osaka, Japan and _ obtained much 
publicity for its products. Where there are no exhibitions, 
China sent out samples of its exports. 


EXPORT TRADE PROMOTION OF JAPAN 


(Report of the Government of Japan) 


ESTABLISHMENT AND IMPROVEMENT OF FOREIGN 
TRADE PROMOTION ORGANIZATIONS 


As regards the foreign trade promotion organizations 
now active in our country, we can name the following four 
organizations: (1) Japan External Trade Recovery Organi- 
zation, (2) Japan Foreign Trade Council, (3) Japan Com- 
mercial Arbitration Association, (4) Japan Machinery’s 
Consultant. Of these the Japan External Trade Recovery 
Organization, Incorporated, shows the very feature of our 
country’s post-war foreign trade promotion organizaticns 
so the examination of this body will be dealt with here com- 
paratively in detail. 


1. Japan External Trade Recovery Organization, 
_ Incorporated; Establishment, August 1954 
This organization had gone through three stages of 


development before it assumed the present shape. The first 
stage is marked by the _ period between 1946 and 1950 


which covered the days when our foreign trade was con-. 


trolled by the supreme Commander for the Allied Powers 
(SCAP) extending to the reopening of our foreign trade 
and some period thereafter. In those days the organization 
was called the Japan Foreign Trade Institute and was esta- 
blished by virtue of a SCAP memorandum issued to the 
Japanese Government. At the outset its objective was to 
render assistance to the General Headquarter’s officials in 
charge of trade by bringing export goods to Tokyo and sori- 
ing merchandise for the benefit of buyers who came to 
Japan. It gradually built up such basic activities of trade 
promotion organization as the exhibition of export com- 
modities, giving information to traders, overseas market 
surveys and publication of printed materials related to in- 
ternational trade which were handed over to the succeeding 
body. This nation’s participation in international trade 
fairs held in foreign countries after the war and dispatching 
of our overseas correspondents were all started in this 
period. The second stage of the development started when 
the Japan Foreign Trade Institute was transformed, by 
expansion, to the Japan Export Trade Research Organization 
in 1950 and ended when the present Japan External Trade 
Recovery Organization was formed. At the time of the re- 
opening of foreign trade overseas missions of our country 


and overseas branches of our export-import firms, banks and 
shipping companies were not established; the principal acti- 
vities of the said organization were therefore necessarily 
diverted to such overseas activities as the reporting of 
foreign market conditions, foreign market analysis, investi- 
gations by entrustment, acting as go-betweens in trans- 
actions, study of actual state of trade, collection of sample 
merchandise in demand and introduction of Japanese pro- 
ducts. For this purpose, the overseas correspondents of the 
organization were dispatched, in 1952, to forty principal 
cities in various countries. 


Participation in the international trade fair is one of 
the principal activities of this Organization and in this 
respect we have participated, through the efforts of the 
Japanese Committee for International Trade Fair which has 
its office in this Organization, in international trade fairs 
held in various places five or six times a year. In 1953 the 
Organization took charge of the office business of the Trade 
Promction Council which was established in September 1953 
for the purpose of managing the Japan Trade Centers, which 
are the permanent establishments to introduce our com- 
modities to foreign countries. 


The third stage is the present one in which the Japan 
Export Trade Research Organization, Japanese Committee 
for International Trade Fair and Trade Promotion Council 
were united under the name of the Japan External Trade 
Recovery Organization in August 1954. Principal activi- 
ties of the Organization are as follows: (a) Overseas market 
survey; (b) Display and exhibition of Japanese export 
commodities in foreign countries and introduction and ad- 
vertising of Japan industries and products; (c) Exhibition 
of foreign commodities in Japan in competition with indi- 
xenous products; (d) Establishment and operation of Japan 
Trade Centers and aiding in transactions; (e) Operation of 
various facilities related to promotion of trade; (f) Issuance 
and distribution of publications on matters enumerated in 
all of the preceding items. 


In order to conduct market surveys in foreign countries 
this organization has, besides dispatching its correspondents 
to principal cities over all the world, been operating Japan 
Trade Centers in New York, San Francisco and Cairo, and 
is carrying out the works of this country’s participation in 
international fairs. 
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2. Japan Foreign Trade Council 


This Council was established in 1948 and it is a purely 
private organization. The principal activities of this Coun- 
cil are the making of propositions to the Government and 
business circles on the improvement of foreign trade policies, 
publication of the results of its studies and researches, main- 
tenance of communication and co-ordination among foreign 
trade businessmen and keeping close connections between 
foreign trade firms and_ industrial financing insurance 
houses, warehouse companies and other related organs in 
Japan. 

3. Japan Commercial Arbitration Association 

This Association was established in 1950. Its activi- 
ties are (a) arbitration and mediation of international com- 
mercial disputes and consu'tation service thereon, (b) educa- 
tional and publicity work concerning prevention of claims, 
and (c) co-operation with arbitration bodies in foreign 
countries. 


4. Japanese Machinery’s Consultant of the Japan 


Machinery Export Association 


This organization was established in 1953 at the same 
time when the Trade Promotion Council was_ established. 
While the Japan Trade Centers are interested in promoting 
exports of light machinery, this organization is mainly con- 
eerned with the export of heavy machinery, consultation ser- 
vice on engineering and making requests for designing heavy 
machines. It operates the Japan Technical Service Centers 
in Bangkok, Rangoon, Karachi, New Delhi, Sao Paulo, Rio de 
Janeiro and Buenos Aires. 


Of the export promotion organizations, the Japan Ex- 
ternal Trade Recovery Organization, Japan Arbitration As- 
sociation and Japan Foreign Trade Council are under the 
jurisdiction of the International Trade Bureau of the Minis- 
try of International Trade and Industry. The Japan Ma- 
chinery’s Consultant of the Japan Machinery Exporter’s 
Association is under the jurisdiction of the Heavy Industry 
Bureau of the same Ministry. With the exception of the 
Japan Foreign Trade Council, all of the export promotion 


FAR EASTERN 
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organizations are being guided and supervised by the Gov- 
ernment in respect of their business plans and they are also 
The Minis-_ 
try of Foreign Affairs is also giving support and assistance’ 4 
concerning their overseas, 


given contributions out of the national coffer. 


to these organizations in matters 
activities. 


With respect to the export standards of mineral and 
industrial products, the Ministry of International Trade and ~ 
Industry and the Agency of Industrial Science and Techno- — 
logy, which is in charge of general standardization work © 


since 1949 the 
commodities in ac- 


in particular, are steadily pushing forward 
standardization work of our export 


cordance with the Industrial Standardization Law. Our ex- 


port standards are established not only for the export com- 
modities but also for the equipment, methods of production, 
processing and packaging and parts and materials used in 
the production thereof. In establishing the standards, we 
always try to be well informed, through the activities of in- 
ternational organizations, of the techniques of foreign coun- 
tries, their specifications on industrial products (including 
aquatic products), 
tions. And we establish and modify our standards with 
such expediency as to meet instantly the changes of foreign 
market conditions or to lead them. As regards the quality, 
articles greatly superior to our general home consumption 
goods are taken as the standard export goods and the 
standards are set accordingly; and in regard to commodities 
to be shipped to several markets where marked differences 
are noticed in purchasing power, we establish several grades 
within an export standard. The above policy has been fol- 
lowed consistently, and we have established, up to now, ap- 
proximately 800 export standards (those which have direct 
and indirect connections with export goods). These export 
standards are applied to and checked with export goods com- 
pulsorily at the time when those export goods are inspected, 
grades are determined and the requirements for packaging 
are examined in compliance with the Export Commodities 
Control! Law; and they are contributing towards main- 
tenance of good reputations of our products’ in foreign 
countries and promotion of our export trade. 


EXPORT TRADE PROMOTION OF THAILAND 


(Report of the Government of Thailand) 


Trade promotion machinery and training of trade 


representative 
At present, we have trade commissioners posted at 
Tokyo, Hongkong, India (Caleutta), Singapore and New 


York. ‘Their principal duties are to collect and disseminate 
information relating to trade and to render assistance to 
traders in general. Recently, the duty of the Trade Com- 
missioner for Hongkong has been extended to cover the 
territory of Macao. In countries where there is no trade 
commissioner service, these duties are undertaken by con- 
sular or legation officers. 
vities of trade commissioner offices have been hampered 
by their small budget allowance and -.personnel. Larger 
appropriation in next year’s budget is being made to provide 
these offices with adequate expenditure and personnel. It is 


also proposed to establish a trade commissioner office for 


Europe next year. 


The seminar for the training of trade officers was held 
at the Ministry of Economic Affairs in 1953, but that 
seminar was devoted mainly to the promotion of domestic 
trade and greater efficiency objectives. Training of trade 
representatives abroad or re-posting is not practicable owing 


Up to the present time, the acti- 


to the present limitation of budget. In March 1954, at the 
kind invitation of the Government of Australia, two senior 
officers were sent to attend the Seminar on Trade Promotion 
held in Canberra and Melbourne. The result was very satis- 
factory. We would appreciate facilities for such training 
so as to acquaint more of our officers with trade promotion 
technique, thus enabling to organise the training of our own 
trade promotion officers. 


Trade promotion activities 


With the increase in production and with a view to 
promoting export, restrictions on several commodities for 
export have been removed, but the problem facing us now 
is the availability of foreign market and the competitive 
prices of similar products of other origin. Measures taken 
to solve this problem are by trade talks and reduction in 
the cost of production. One of the most important acti- 
vities in the promotion of trade relates to trade talks. 
Trade delegations from various. countries i.e. United States, 
Yugoslavia, Burma, Belgium, India and Germany etc. have 
come to Thailand to find opportunity of trade. Thailand 
also sent its trade missions to neighbouring countries. Ex- 
change of views on trade facilities have satisfactorily been 
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_ analysing current market reports and trade statistics. 


tion on our primary products for export. 


J anuary 20, 1955 


We fully realize the importance 
of marketing research in the export drive. An expert in 
marketing research is requested from the United Nations 


_. Technical Assistance Administration to organise a market 


research unit in the Ministry of Economic Affairs and to 
personnel on proper methods of 
The 
need for the accurate information on the agricultural pro- 
ducts for export is also deemed necessary, for the more ex- 
tensive the information on the country’s products is, the 
more chance the country may have in getting to the best 


of foreign markets. So the Ministry decided to devote its 


full energy for the extensive study accumulation of informa- 
We have a per- 
manent showroom at the office of the Trade Commissioner 
for New York where samples of Thai export products are 
displayed. We hope that after the completion of the con- 
struction of the office of the Trade Commissioner for Singa- 
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port products. Also publications and pamphlets on econo- 
mic and cultural development will be made available to 
visitors. 

In the matter of standardization of commodities, we 
have not achieved much in this field. At the present time 
we have a system of grading of rice. Nevertheless, trade 
associations are encouraged to pay due attention to the 


promotion of standardization and to recognize that immense 


benefit will be derived by knowing the requirement of buyers 
and prepare their goods accordingly. Some trade associa- 
tion, especially the Tapioca Industry Association, is under- 
taking to establish standard grades of their products ac- 
cording to foreign requirements. 

Commercial arbitration exists in the rice export only. 
We have the Rice Arbitration Committee which enjoys the 
confidence of the businessmen to consider trade disputes on 
the qualities of export rice. As for other commodities, if 
disputes occur, they are usually settled easily between the 


pore, a space will be provided for the exhibition of Thai ex- 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE 
AND GOLD MARKETS 


Report for December 20-31, 1954 
Money Market 


Reviewing the whole year, the mar- 
ket was usually very easy, interest 
rates were considered low with charges 
by banks for loans, letters of credit, 
overdrafts and mortgages from 6 to 
12% p.a. while Chinese banks’ and 
native banks demanded from 10 to 15% 
and financiers charged for mortgages 
about 12%. Capital was plentiful; In- 
dochina funds for safe keeping and 
Philippine and South East Asia ports 
capital for investment arrived here re- 
gularly. These surplus funds caused 
real estate and share values to appre- 
ciate very much; about 30% the former 
and 70% the latter. The easiness of 
the money market was mainly caused 
by heavy capital accumulation and also 
fewer needs by general merchants 
who operated with less credit. With 
the financial year concluded and the 
approaching end of the Lunar year, 
needs for money to settle debits were 
usually noted in the past, but there 
is little need this year, and no finan- 
cial difficulty of merchants was_ re- 
ported. On the other hand, bankers 
and financiers are eager to loan out 
their capital, especially the Swatow 
group, who decided to satisfy any cash 
demand from their fellow countrymen. 
Balance sheets of banks were favour- 
able, mainly due better interest 
earned with few bad debts’ incurred. 
The market will continue to be easy as 
inflow of capital continues from South 


\ 


East Asia, especially from Malaya 
where rubber prices appreciated 
cently. 
Gold 
Per tael of .945 fineness 
Dec High Low Macao .99 fine 
20 $25614 $2553 
2551% Low 266 
22 25614 255%, 
23 256 256 
24 25714 256% 
28 25734 25654 26614 High 
29 25718 256%, 
3 25734 25614 
31 25714 256% 


/ 


The opening and closing prices were 
$2553 and 256%. Highest and lowest 
prices for the period and also for the 
month of December were 257% and 
2558. The highest and the: lowest 
prices recorded in 1954 were respec- 
tively in December at $2572 and in 
April at 244%, the difference being 5%. 

During the period under review, the 
market was quiet with prices working 
slightly higher on better demand for 
export. This is expected to continue 
for some time yet for the market is 
ruled by actual import and export de- 
mand and not by speculation. Con- 
sideration to amend the regulation 
governing gold imports has been ru- 
moured but the local authorities have 
not yet acted. 2 

Reviewing the market for’ the 
year, its weakness during the early 
part was caused by the continuous drop 
in world markets caused by U.S.S.R. 
and South Africa sales together with 
the weakness of the US$ exchange. 
Since the heavier fighting in Indochina 
and followed by the conflicts along the 
Taiwan Strait between Continental and 
Nationalist China, local prices began to 
turn, and though gains were not con- 
spicuous the market had definitely 
changed to a steadier tone. Towards 
the end of the year, better world prices 
and good demand by South East Asia 
ports gave some help to keep the 
prices at the high level. Both im- 
porters and exporters, and also specu- 
lators, passed a bad year, for small 
business and little fluctuations gave 
them no chance to make _ enough to 
cover their overhead expenses. Luckily, 
they had the foresight to operate care- 
fully, thus no liquidation or failure was 
reported, but some of them want to 
quit this line of business. The Ex- 
change had also a lean time; only $100 
dividend was paid to each member. 
(The highest dividend was $2, 000 in 
1950). 


Interest for change over for the 
period under review favoured buyers 
and amounted to $4.17 per 10 taels 
of .945 fine. Tradings totalled 86,400 
taels or averaged 9,600 taels per day, 
and positions taken figured at 52,500 
taels per average day. Cash _ sales 


~ amounted to 19,450 taels 


partners concerned or through the Chamber of Commerce. 


of which 
7,050 taels listed and 12,400 taels pri- 
vately arranged. Imports were all 
from Macao and totalled 12,500 taels. 
One shipment of 42,000 ‘ozs arrived in 
Macao’ during the period. Exports 
figured at 14,000 taels, and were ship- 
ped as follows: 9,500 taels to Singa- 
pore, 2,000 to Indochina, 1,500 to Ran- 
goon, and 1,000 taels to Korea. Dif- 
ferences paid for local and Macao .99 
fine were $14.20-13.80 and 12.90-12.00 
respectively per tael of .945 fine. 


Cross rates were US$37.97-37.65 
while the contracted price was 
US$37.73 C.LF.- Macao; 14,400 ozs. 
were concluded. 

Silver 
Dec. 20-51 Bar per tael $coin: 5 20c¢ eoins 
High. $5.60 3.60 2.80 
Low 5.58 3.58 2.77 
The market was deadly quiet. Trad- 


ing totals were for Bar 1,200 taels, 
for $ coins 1,500 coins, and 20c¢ coins 
2,000 coins. 


US$ 

Notes Notes 
Dec. High Low High Low 
20 $5931, 593 59154 
21 5938 593 59134 590° 
22 59314 592 591% 
23 592%, 59214 591% 590% 
24 593 5921, 593% 591% 
28 59214 591 591%¢@ 59014 
29 5921, 5911, 590% 590% 
30 591 590% 59014 58914 
ol 591 590 589%, 588% 
D.D. rates: High 592 Low 5884. 
Highest and lowest rates for the 


month of December were for T.T. 
$5933 and 5894, and for Notes $593: 
and 587. The highest and the lowest | 
yates for the year were recorded in 
December and April respectively, for 
T.T. at 5933 and 575 and for Notes at 
5923 and 57238. 

Total tradings during the period 
were for T.T. US$1,910,000, for Notes 
in cash US$1,488,000 and for forward 
US$3,970,000, and for D.D. US$445,000. 

For the period under review, the 
market was easy and all rates declined 
in line with the appreciation of cross 
rates in New: York., Notes were mani- 
pulated for a few days when bulls were 
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hard pressed” for cash, and prices were 
then higher by over two points. 


In reviewing the business for the 
whole year, rates continued to decline 
in the first half on the strength of 
Sterling, but by August the reverse 
trend of the cross rate caused local 
rates to appreciate. Offers and de- 
mands during the year were quite nor- 
mal; the absence of offers from Thai- 
land was made up by more offers from 
Korea, while demands’ increased by 


general merchants for more import 
business. Switch operations were quite 


active, and operators reported a good 
year. 

In the T.T. sector, funds from Korea 
and Japan were offered freely but 
poorly supported by gold and general 
importers. In the Notes market, dif- 
ference between T.T. rates was all cut 
on the 24th, when buyers were hard 
pressed for cash deliveries, and since 


sellers were unable to satisfy them, 
they suffered by paying the highest 
change over interest rate for three 
days during the Xmas holidays. This 


action had nothing to do with the trend 
of rates, and it turned to normal again 
after the holidays. Interest favoured 
buyers for the period and amounted to 
$23.10 per US$1,000. Positions taken 
figured at US$38i million per average 
day. In the D.D. sector, more activity 
was noticed and more transactions are 
expected to follow. 


Piastre and Yen Notes 


No forward trading for Piastre and 
Yen notes was reported in the Ex- 
change. Cash quotations were for 
Piastre at HK$1,125-995 per 10,000, 
and for Yen at 1,500-1,475 per 100,- 
000. Change over interest rates were 
$24.90 for Piastre 10,000 and 23.45 
for Yen 100,000, both in favour of 
buyers. 


The Piastre note market is dead since 
three years. The creation of the Yen 
notes market this year proved to be a 
failure. The revival of forward mar- 
kets is hopeless; the Colony has no 
need of these currencies except for 
travellers. The Exchange may have to 
strike them from the trading list. 


Far Eastern T.T. Rates 


Highest and lowest rates per foreign 
currency unit in HK$: Philippines 
1.8975-1.88, and Japan 0.0139-0.01375. 
Highest and lowest per HK$ in foreign 
currency: Malaya 0.532-0.5315, Indo- 
china 9.40-9.10, and Thailand 3.55-3.52. 
Sales during the period: Pesos 490.- 
000. Yen 150 million, Piastre 22 mil- 
lion, Malayan $330,000, and Baht 6 
million. Reviewing the market during 
the year, tradings were quite normal 
except in Piastre when heavier business 
was done during the severe fighting in 
Indochina. Fluctuations were frequent 
in Piastre which heavily dropped but 
regained after the cessation of the war 
there. Peso, Yen and Baht were steady 
and Malayan $ was gaining. Trading 
will continue in a normal manner, no 


speculative activity can be expected, 
fluctuations will not be large. 


Chinese Exchanges 


Official rates for People’s Bank notes 
were unchanged at 4,270 per HK$, 
22,270 per US$, and 65,980 per £ 
Sterling. Cash notes quoted in the 
Colony at HK$120 per million. There 
was no change of the official rates dur- 
ing the whole year, while purchasing 
power of this currency in the con- 
tinent seemed to have not much 
changed, but the real value could not 
be measured as most commodities 
there were rationed. On the other 
hand, local quotations were over de- 
preciated for uses here were limited. 

Official rates for Taiwan Bank notes 
were unchanged at 15.65-15.55 Yuan 
per US$ and 2.74-2.72 per HK$. Notes 
were quoted at HK$216-194 per thou- 
sand and remittances at 198-194. With 
the help of the United States and good 
control by the authorities, standing of 
this currency seemed to. improve. 
There was no change of the official 
rates during the year. . 


Bank Notes Market 


Highest and lowest rates per foreign 
currency unit in HK$: England 15.73- 
15.64, Australia 12.14-12.12, New Zea- 
land 13.96-13.85, Egypt 14.50-14.30, 
South Africa 15.60-15.52, India 1.1775- 
1.1725, Pakistan 0.95-0.94, Ceylon 
0.965, Burma 0.71-0.69, Malaya 1.855- 
1.833, Canada 6.065-6.045, Philippines 
1.915-1.895, Macao 1.015, Switzerland 
1.35, France 0.015575-0.0154, Indonesia 
0.18-0.179, and Thailand 0.274-0.27. 
For the whole year, price fluctuations 
were few, money changers were not 
pleased with the result of their busi- 


ness and only a few could earn their 
expenditures. 


Report for the first half of January 


1955: 
Gold 
Per tael of .945 fineness 
Jan. High Low Macao .99 fine 
3 $2564 $25614 
4 25634, 255%, 
5 25614 25514 Low 2641, 
6 25634 255% 
7 2571, 256% 
& 258 25734 
10 25814 257% 265°, High 
11 25814 257% 
12 257% 25734 
13 257% 257% 
14 257% 
15 258% 25736 


The opening and closing prices were 
$2563 and 257%, and the highest and 
lowest were 2583 and 2553. 

The market was quiet. Prices climb- 
ed up slowly on continuous good de- 
mand for export as South Asia ports 
required bigger quantities before the 
end of the Lunar year. Working at 
the local cross rate, it looked as if good 
profits could be made by importers but 
as expenses for re-importing the pre- 
cious metal from Macao were raised to 
about HK$4 per tael, the profit was 
small. Local stock was reduced but with 
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new arrivals reaching Macao recently 
and with expected satisfaction of re- 
quirements by exporters, prices should 
not go further ahead. 

Interest for change over in_ the 
fictitious forward market during the 
period under review totalled HK$5.23 
per 10 taels of .945 fine in favour of 
buyers. Tradings decreased very 
much, for speculators were liquidating 
in order to clear their positions before 
the end of the Lunar year, and amount- 
ed to 80,400 taels or averaged 6,700 
taels per day. Positions taken figured 
at only 48,200 taels per average day. 
Cash sales totalled 24,770 taels, of 
which 6,070 taels listed and 18,700 
taels arranged. Imports were mainly 
from Macao and amounted to 6,500 
taels; larger quantities are expected 
soon; a shipment of 34,000 ounces 
reached the Portuguese Colony last 
week. Exports figured at 18,500 taels, 


which were divided at 12,000 taels to 


Singapore, 2,500 taels to Japan and 
Korea, 2,800 taels to Rangoon, and 
1,200 taels to India. Differences paid 
for local and Macao .99 fine were 
HK$14.00-13.00 and 12.30-11.80 respec- 
tively per tael of .945 fine. 


Cross rates worked in the Exchange 
were US$38.11-37.85. Contracted price 
for import remained at 37.73 C.LF. 


Macao. A total of 32,000 ounces was 
concluded. 


Silver 


Bar per tael 


$5.60 
5.58 


Jan. 1-15 
High 
Low 


$ coin 
3.60 
3.58 


5 20c coins. 


2.78 
2.76 


The market was very. quiet with 
little business transacted; total trad- 
ings were for Bar 1,600 taels, for $ coin 


2,500 coins, and for 20c coins 2,000 
COINS. 
US$ 
Jan High Low High Low 
1-2 
$ $590% 5893, 58834 58814 
5893, 589 58734, 586% 
5 58914, 5883, 58714 586% 
6 58834 587 5864, 
7 59014 58934 58734, 5874, 
8 591 59014 58836 58814 
10 591144 59014 588% 587% 
591 590144 58834 58734 
12 590%, 59014 587% 587% 
13 591 590%, 588 587 
14 590%, 59014 587 586% 
15 590% 587 586, 


Total tradings for the period were 
for T.T. US$2,940,000, for Notes in 
cash US$568,000 and for forward 
US$3,940,000. 

During the period under review, the 
market was very quiet with rates hard- 
ly changed but a slightly easier under- 
tone. Business was considered small, 
for requirements of merchants and 
activity of speculators were both re- 
duced. The market is expected to be 
easier, for improvement of Sterling is 
ahead. In the T.T. sector, funds from 
Japan, Korea and Taiwan were offered 
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figured at US$23 million. 
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In the Notes market, demands for cash 


_ were few and speculative activity was 


reduced to a minimum. Interest fa- 


- voured sellers and amounted to HK$5.68 


per US$1,000, . taken 
In the D.D. 
sector, increasing business was noted, 
for oversea Chinese remittances poured 
in from the United States and _ the 
Philippines; a total of US$686,000 was 
transacted. This activity is expected 
to cease after this week, the end of the 
Lunar year. 


and positions 


Piastre and Yen Notes 


Forward trading for Piastre in the 
E’xchange was nil, and cash notes quoted 
at HK$1,110-995 per 10,000 with small 
business concluded. Interest for change 
over favoured buyers’ and __ totalled 
HK$21.40 per 10,000. There was also 


no conclusion of business in Yen notes 


for forward, while cash notes were 


, quoted at HK$1,500 per 100,000, only 


23 million traded. Interest for change 
over favoured buyers and amounted to 
HK$18.40 per 100,000. 


Far Eastern T.T. Rates 


Highest and lowest rates per foreign 
currency unit in HK$: Philippines 1.89- 
1.84, and Japan 
Highest and lowest per HK$ in foreign 
currency: Malaya 0.5382, Indochina 9.70- 
9.10, and Thailand 3.55-3.50. Sales: 
Pesos 360,000, Yen 75 million, Malayan 
$320,000, Piastre 7 million, and Baht 
43 million. The market was quite 
active due to the increase of oversea 
Chinese remittances before the end of 
the Lunar year, while rates general!y 
receded slightly except Malayan $, 
which strengthened on better prices 
of rubber there. 7 


‘Chinese Exchanges 


People’s Bank notes quoted no- 
minally at HK$130 per million; very 
little business done. Taiwan Bank 
notes quoted at HK$192-178 per. thou- 
sand and remittances at 197-185; trad- 
in?’s were small with an easier ten- 
dency. 


Bank Notes Market 


Highest and lowest rates per foreign 
currency unit in HK$: England 15.67- 
15.58, Australia 12.15-12.18, New Zea- 
land 13.88-13.70, Egypt 14.30-14.20, 
South Africa 15.50, India 1.175-1.1675, 
Pakistan 0.97-0.95, Ceylon 0.965, Bur- 


0.72-0.70, Malaya 1.835-1.834, 
Canada 6.05-6.025, Philippines’ 1.92- 
1.90, Macao 1.01-1.005, Switzerland 
25, France 0.0154-0.0153, Indonesia 


0.182-0.178, and Thailand 0.275-0.273. 


HONGKONG SHARE 
MARKET 


With the approach of the Lunar New 
Year, trading fell away on the market 
last week and most utilities were marked 
down. The highlight of the week was 


0.013825-0.0137. 


the Bank dividend and bonus issue— 
which was the first ever made by the 
Corporation in its long history in the 
Far East. Yaumati Ferries gained te 
$176 and buyers were offering a dollar 
higher without attracting any sellers. 
The decline in utilities was the result 
of some slight profit-taking. Trams 
were down 80 cents to $21.80; China 
Lights down 70 cents to $18.20; Elec- 
trics down $1 to $39 while Telephones 
also lost a dollar to $35. 
climbed to $2,190 from last week’s 
£1,975. The Rubber group continued 
to do well and _ following 
vances in the raw material price in 
Singapore, Amalgamated climbed from 
$1.675 to $1.70 and Trusts from $2.453 
to $2.50. Unions improved from 
$90714 to $930. Cements were steady 
at $412 on hopes that the company is 
going to announce a bonus issue short- 
ly. Wheelocks were weak. Wharves 
eased to $81. Docks and Providents 
slipped back slightly during the week. 


Last Week’s Developments 


Monday: On the opening day of the 
week’s trading, the market was barely 
active resulting in a fair turnover. In- 
terest was centred chiefly on Realty 
and Wheelock shares. At the close, 
the market appeared to be steady. In 


the Rubber section, the market was 
very quiet and few. shares’ changed 
hands. The turnover for the day 


amcunted to $1,160,000. Tuesday: The 
market was moderately active result- 
ing in a fair turnover. Interest was 
well distributed. Banks were enquired 
for and business’ reported at $1,950. 
At the close the market was steady. 
In the rubber section, the market re- 
mained unchanged. The 
amounted to approximately $1,625,000. 
Wednesday: The market was moderate- 
ly active during the half-day session 
resulting in a fair turnover. Interest 
centred chiefly on shares in the Hong- 
keng & Shanghai Banking Corporation 
following the announcement of a_ pro- 
posed bonus of one new share for every 
four old, ranking for dividend as from 
January 1, 1955. At the close, the 
market was quietly steady. Very little 
interest was taken in the rubber section 
and only a smail volume of business 
reported. The turnover amounted to 
$1,860,000. Thursday: The market was 
moderately active resulting in a fair 
turnover. Interest was well distribut- 
ed in most shares. Odd lots of Banks 
were enquired for and minor business 
was reported with prices a little off 
at the close. At the close, the market 
appeared to be barely steady. In the 
rubber section, the market was ne- 
glected. The turnover amounted to 
approximately $1,470,000. Friday: The 
market was fairly active resulting in a 
more than average turnover. Interest 
was again well distributed. Banks and 
Insurances were enquired for and a 
fair business was reported. A feature 
of the day’s trading was the appreci- 
able rise in Yaumati Ferries. At the 


Banks. 


fresh ad-. 


turnover 
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close, the market appeared to be quite 
steady. In. the rubber section,’ the 
market was very quiet. The turnover 
amounted to approximately $1,685,000. 


Amalgamated Rubber Estates 


Messrs. A. R. Burkill & Sons (Hong- 
kong) Ltd., the General Managers of 
Amalgamated Rubber Estates Ltd., an- 
nounced that the output from the 
Estates for the month of December 
1954 amounted to 616,486 !bs. The 
output for six months, July/ December 
1954 totalled 3,519,560 Ibs. 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANK DIVIDEND 


The Directors of The Hongkong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation  an- 
neunced that the profit for the year’ 
ending December 31, 1954, after pro- 
viding for taxation etc., amounted to 
$19,290,451. 


It was proposed to write $6,000,000 
off Bank Premises and to pay a Final 
Dividend of £3 per share _ free of 
Hongkong Corporation Profits Tax 
leaving a balance to be carried for- 
wand of $10,215,256. An amount of 
$32,000,000 (£2,000,000) has been 
transferred from Inner Reserves to 
the published Reserve Fund. It was 
also proposed to recommend to Share- 


NOTICE 


| 
The Directors of The Hongkong | 
and Shanghai Banking Corpora- | 
tion announce that the profit for 
the year ending 31st December, 
1954, after providing for taxation 
etc.. amounts to $19,290,451. It 
is proposed to write $6,000,000 off 
Bank Premises and to pay a 
Final Dividend of £3 per share 
free of Hong Kong Corporation 
Profits Tax leaving a balance to 
be carried forward of $10,215,- 
256. . These figures are subject to 
audit. An amount of $32,000,000 
(£2,000,000) has been _ trans- 
ferred from Inner Reserves to the 
published Reserve Fund. 


Subject to the consent of His 
Excellency The Governor of 
Hong Kong to the relative in- 
crease in capital (as required by 
the Bank’s Ordinance) it is pro- 
posed to recommend Share- 
holders at an_ Extraordinary 
General Meeting to be held im- 
mediately following the Annual 
General Meeting on 11th March, 
1955, that a bonus issue be made 
in the proportion of one share 
for every four shares held by the 
capitalisation of $5,000,000 of 
the Reserve Fund. Such new | 
shares will rank for dividend | 
from list January, 1955. 
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holders at an Extraordinary General 
Meeting to be held immediately follow- 
ing the Annual General Meeting on 
March 11, 1955, that a bonus issue 
be made in the proportion of one share 
for every four shares held by the capi- 
talisation of $5,000,000 of the Reserve 
Fund. Such new shares: will rank for 
dividend from January 1, 1955. 

The original capital of the Bank, 
HK$5,000,000 (40,000 shares each of 
HK$125) has been increased in four 
stages to its present figure of HK$20-- 
000,000 (160,000 shares): 

1. 1883. The capital was increased 
from $5,000,000 to $7,500,000 by the 
creation of 20,000 new shares of $125 
each issued at the price of £40 and 
offered to the shareholders in the pro- 
portion of one new share for every 
two shares. 

Capital increased to 
$10,000,000, by the issue of 20,000 
new shares at £42/10 each offered to 
shareholders in the proportion of one 
new share to the holder of three old 
ones. The premium obtained on the 
new shares was carried to the credit 
of the Reserve Fund which was _ in- 
creased from $4,600,000 to about 
$7,500,000. 

3. 1907. Capital increased from 
$10,000,000 to $15,000,000 by the 
creation of 40,000 new shares issued 
at the price of £30 and offered to 
shareholders in the proportion of one 
new share for every two shares. 

4. 1921. Capital increased from 
$15,000,000 to $20,000,000 by the issue 
of 40,000 new shares at the price of 
£70 per share offered to shareholders 
in the proportion of one new share to 
three old shares. 


Date & Order of Issue 


1883 (1st New Issue) 
1007 (3rd New 

1921 (4th New Issue) 


London’s Financial Times comment- 
ed that The Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation’s proposal for a 
25 per cent scrip issue—the first re- 
commendation of its kind since the 
war—may reflect improvement in the 
economic atmosphere of the Far East 
and the accompanying easing of the 
political tension. | 


SINGAPORE SHARE 
MARKET 


The New Year opened auspiciously 
with Rubber’ breaking through the 
Dollar Barrier, and for a_ short. spell 
buyers: absorbed Rubber shares’ with 
gusto. . Thereafter appetites were lost 
in the erratic almost hourly fluctua- 
tions of the commodity and only re- 
gained in a small way towards the end 
of Friday. Interest during most of 
the week was centred on Industrials 
in which a satisfactory turnover was 
recorded. Tins, apart from some fleet- 


ing keenness on Monday, had few at- 
tractions for operators and sagged with 
the continued fall in the Metal. But 
few Loan transactions were recorded. 
The crack in New York Stock markets 
had no visible repercussions in Malaya. 
Among Industrials, gains were made 
by Gammon to $38.25 ex capital issue, 
Robinson Ord. to $2.15, Malayan Bre- 
weries $4.05, Metal Box $1.48, Singa- 
pore Cold Storage $1.90 and Straits 
Traders to $25.00 on Friday on good 
outport support. Several stocks changed. 
in sizeable parcels and this department 
may be said to be the most substantial 
beneficiary of the rubber rise. Oriental 
Telephones were again taken from 
London at 105/-. Tins were a dismal 
market. In Dollar counters Kuchai 
were exceptional with buyers through- 
out while Petaling improved slightly on 


the better results in December quarter 


but subsided on London _ offerings. 
In the rest of the list sellers pre- 
dominated and any changes were down- 
wards. Malayan registered sterling 
Tins drifted featurelessly and in Bri- 
tish sterlings only Ayer Hitam were 
able to stem the ebb. After the first 
hectic hours general interest in Rub- 
bers subsided and became concentrated 
in the more popular counters including 
Batu Lintang, Kempas and Sungei 
Bagan. Temerloh were taken higher 
at 625 cents on Friday. London bought 
back Singapore United and Malayan 
holders took advantage of the better 
London market to clear off old sterling 


Rubber holdings. Loans had steady off- | 


take when offered at quotations but 
although some fair parcels were ex- 
changed only a few issues had mark- 


Capital Increased 


Additional 
from to Shares 
million million thousand 
5 7.5 20 
12 10 20 
10 15 40 
15 3 20) 40 


ings. British War 314% were again 
bought by Malayan investors. 


HONGKONG FAR 
EASTERN TRADE REPORTS 


Trading in the local commodity mar- 
ket after the New Year holidays gra- 
dually gathered momentum during the 
second week of 1955 when more en- 
quiries and orders reached here from 
Korea, Taiwan and_- other’ sources. 
However, with the approach of the 
Lunar New Year, shipments of seasonal 
commodities to Southeast Asia slowed 
down by the end of last week. Through- 
out the fortnight, China kept on ship- 
ping edibles and light industrial pro- 
duets to HK but bought very little in 


return; Taiwan interested’ in 
pharmaceuticals and industrial chemi- 
cals but sent more enquiries’ than 


orders to HK; Korea resumed the pur- 
chasing of various popular items_ in 
bulk but the tempo’ was still slow; 


-December 16, 


by-products 
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ECONOMIC REVIEW 


Japan provided steady demand 
China produce and scrap iron: but de- 


mand from Indonesia, Thailand, Philip- © 


pines remained weak. Trading in China 


produce and metals was active through- | 


out the period; demand for pharmaceu- 
ticals and industrial chemical improved 


by the end of last week; prices of paper | 


were firm on the strength of marked- 
up indent quotations, better export de- 
mand and steady local consumption; 
while cotton yarn cotton piece 
goods also enjoyed better business. 


The 6-day (Jan. 6-12) ECAFE Trade. © 


Conference in Hongkong was attended 
by 100 delegates and observers from 28 
Asian and non-Asian countries and 
territories. An.invitation to hold the 
next session in Tokyo, extended by 
the Japanese delegation, was accepted 
by the delegates. 
of HK Products, which opened on 
1954, was also closed 
on January 12. The exhibition drew 
more than one million visitors during 
the 28-day display of more than 1,000 
different kinds of HK manufactured 


Trade Developments 


China Trade: The procedure under 
which barter-cargo from China may be 
exported through HK to the “Trans- 
ferable Account Area”, Turkey, Iran, 
Hungary, and Canada without the sur- 
rendering of exchange (announced on 
June 12, 1954, by the Exchange Con- 
troller for a trial period of 6 months) 
was extended in view of the satisfac- 
tory result during the past 6 months. 
China has accumulated about HK$35 


~ million worth of foreign exchange dur- 


ing the past three months in her trade 
with HK. But her purchases showed 
no improvement. Meanwhile imports 
from China were extended from edibles 
and staples to manufactured goods 
such as enamelware, cotton yarn, cotton 
piece goods, vacuum bottles, embroider- 
ed goods, nails, paper, bicycles, electric 
heaters and glassware. The prices for 
bicycles and electric heaters are only 
slightly lower than those imported from 
the UK and West Germany, (ez. 
Chinese bicycle of 20’—$120 each; 
UK Philip 20”—$1385 each). China is 
planning to run a large scale retail 
business in this Colony with big de- 
partment stores for the marketing of 
various Chinese products in Hongkong 


and Kowloon. her’ trade with 
Holland, contracts valued at about 
£650,000 were’ recently signed by 


Dutch businessmen and Chinese officials 
in Peking. This is the first trade con- 
tact between the two countries since 
the Communists came to power in 
China. The contracts .cail for the ex- 
port of various native produce, animal 
and tea from China in 
return for Dutch pharmaceuticals, 
etherial oils, chemicals and rayon yarn. 

Taiwan Trade: More enquiries reach- 
ed here from Taipei as the Taiwan 
authorities started to accept applica- 


tions for foreign exchange out for 
this year’s. first period allocations 
which totalled US$9 million. The 
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purchasing power in Taiwan is usually 
better in the spring than the rest of 
the year because of increased con- 
sumption during the Lunar New Year. 
The forthcoming spring planting also 
requires replenishments of all neces- 
sary supplies such as fertilisers. In 


order to increase the import of essen- 


tial supplies, Taiwan authorities § are 
granting imports financed from self- 
provided foreign exchange. This_ re- 
laxation will also enable Taiwan to 
buy more supplies from Hongkong. 

Japan Trade: Over 1,000 tons of 
goods arrived from Japan during the 
fortnight. These shipments included 
sewing machines, paper, binoculars, 
cameras, cotton piece-goods, fibre yarn, 
fruits, optical goods, toys and other 
sundries. More Japanese firms are 
preparing to establish branches in HK 
of Japan’s’ trade 
with Indonesia, Thailand and China 
through HK. Japan’s direct trade with 
Indonesia recently declined due to the 
unsettled problem of trade _ balance 
between the two countries... In Hong- 
kong, Japanese firms can also take ad- 
vantage of the free market for Thai 
baht whereas in Japan, trade with 
Thailand is conducted at the official 
rate of exchange. 


Korea Trade: Demand from Korea 
for cotton yarn, industrial chemicals, 
paper, metals, and pharmaceuticals im- 
proved after the recent auction sale of 
US$2.5 million in Seoul. Before the 
end of January another US$2 million 
foreign exchange will be available for 
sale by auction to importers in Seoul. 
Authorities in Korea are planning to 
encourage the export of native produce 
by allowing those firms who could de- 
velop new markets for Korean produce 
to use 80% of the foreign exchange 
thus earned for imports. The US-aid 
under FOA funds for Korea during 
1955 consist of (1) imports of capital 
goods and consumer goods—$173 mil- 
lion; (2) investment in equipment— 
$58 million; and (3) funds for relief 
purposes—$33 million. In addition to 
the above, $18 million was earmarked 
by the United Nations for rehabilita- 
tion and reconstruction. | 


Thailand Trade: In order to export 
more rice and other Thai produce to 
various markets, Thailand is planning 
to set up government sales agents in 
Hongkong, Singapore, Malaya,  Indo- 
nesia and Holland. | 

Indonesia Trade: The attempts of 
firms in Indonesia to import goods from 
HK under one-year credit were not 
very successful. Banks in HK are re- 
luctant te finance such long term busi- 
ness. In Hongkong, export credit is 
usually extended for 3 or 4 months 
and at the most, 6 months. Credits 
to cover a longer period would involve 
and more appropriate 
security. However importers in Indo- 
nesia obtained one-year credit in their 
purchases from West Germany, France, 
the Netherlands and Australia because 
Indonesia had concluded trade pacts 
with these countries and banks in these 


list originating. 


countries are granting loans to Indo- 
nesia. The 10,000 tons of wheat flour 
exported from Australia to Indonesia 
at the end of 1954 were financed under 
one-year credit arrangement. Under 
similar conditions, West Germany and 


France sent metals, machinery, dye- 
stuffs and industrial chemicals’ to 
Indonesia. A recommendation was. re- 


ccntly submitted by Southseas Impor- 
ters & Exporters Association to the 
HK delegation at the ECAFE Trade 
Conference in HK for the improvement 
of trade between HK and Indonesia. 
The salient points of the  recom- 
mendation were: (1) that the British 
Commonwealth cf Nations should in- 
crease, insofar as_ possible,  pur- 
chases of Indonesia products to im- 
prove Indonesia’s purchasing power; 
and (2) that Indonesia should relax, 
insofar as possible, the restrictions on 
imports from the _ sterling area and 
increase its foreign exchange _ alloca- 
tions for imports of industrial pro- 
ducts from HK. 

Philippine Trade: A blanket ban on 
imports from Communist countries was 
recently declared by the Philippines 
following the discovery of goods from 
17 Communist states which had found 
their way into Philippine’ markets. 
HK’s exports to the Philippines con- 
stituted mainly locally manufactured 
products  as_ singlets, towels, 
enamelware and cotton piece goods. 
There were also some’ shipments of 
garlic, vermicelli and green beans. 

UK Trade: On January 17, the UK 
Government abolished export licensing 
for all exports to HK other than for 
strategic goods on the shorter embargo 
list and goods in short supply, These 
two categories are placed . on Open 
General Licence for HK. HK’s licens- 
ing procedure remains unchanged and 
HK Import Licences and Essential Sup- 
plies Certificates are still required for 
all strategic goods of UK origin. The 
HK Government now takes part in a 
Transit Authorisation Scheme whereby 
strategic goods on the shorter embargo 
in any country parti- 
cipating in the scheme, which are land- 
ed or transhipped' in the Colony on 
through bills of lading, will not be al- 
lowed to pass through the Colony to 
undesirable destinations unless’ they 
are accompanied by a transit authorisa- 
tion certificate issued by the exporting 
country. 

US Trade: Exporters in the US can 
now ship more than additional 
items to HK without applying for in- 
dividual export licences. The items 
include rubber sundries and clothing, 
aprons, unmanufactured wood and 
sawmill products. On the other hand 
certain items were removed _ from 
the list that might be exported 
to HK under general licence = and 
in the future, these would _ re- 
quire individual export licences. The 


items removed from the list included 


pyroxylin coated or impregnated 
fabrics treated with or _ containing 
teflon, fountain and ball pen parts con- 
taining iridium or ruthenium. 
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Market Developments 


China Produce: Export demand re- 
mained strong throughout the period 
with prices of popular items _ rising. 
China raised the export floor price of 
woodoil from $125 to $127 per picul 
cif HK, ex-railway station and from 
£139 to £141 per ton c & f in direct 
sales to Europe. In the local market, 
woodoil improved from $131 to $137 
per picul in drum and from $129 to 
$133 per picul in bulk. One shipment 
was sold to Australia at £142 per ton 
cif. Strong demand from Europe 
stimulated spearmint oil from 55s to 
65s per pound c & f Europe. Despite 
weak export demand citronella oil im- 
proved from $8.70 to $9.20 per pound 
in the local market when Taiwan in- 
dent advanced from T$47 to T$50 per 
Taiwan catty. Sesame retained strong 
demand from Japan and Singapore. 
Thai black touched $118. per picul. 
With orders from Europe and _ local 
press mills, groundnut kernel of best 
quality improved to $102 picul. 
The export duty of Indian groundnut 
was recently raised by 100%. Gallnut 


first eased to $65 ver picul when 
Japan slowed down the pur- 
chase, but later firmed up to $78 
per picul when stock dwindled. Tea 


enjoyed more orders from UK, Malaya, 
Africa, Japan and Southeast’ Asia. 
India recently increased the export 
duty on tea from 7 to 10 annas per 
pound. India also announced an _ in- 
crease in the export quota on tea fixed 
by the International Tea Agreement 
from 131.5% to 183.9%. This means 
an increase of 7 million pounds on the 


present quota of 498 million pounds 
from the current year’s crops. 
Menthcl crystal attracted steady de- 


mand from Taiwan, Japan, Southeast 
Asia and Europe. In London, Shang- 
hai Polar Bear brand gained from 53s 
tc 60s per pound cif for forward. In 
the local market it improved from $42 
to $51 per pound. Raw silk enjoyed 
Japanese and European demand but 
the drop in the London market mark- 
ed dewn Canton 50/70 denier to $2,150 
per picul. Soya bean of Dairen origin 
firmed from $46.40 to $50 per picul 
after bulk shipments to Singapore, 
Malaya and Japan. Red _ bean of 
Chinese origin was purchased by Japan 
and Southeast Asia while Japanese 
red bean was offered through HK to 
Taiwan. Japanese product improved 
from $84 to $92 per picul while Tien- 
tsin red bean gained to $102 per picul. 
Cassia oil and aniseed oil registered 
gains when stocks dwindled but green 
peas and green bean eased under heavy 
arrivals despite steady export and 
local demand. Japan was also interest- 
ed in linseed, arsenic and alum; Europe 
in camphor oil, cassia lignea, hog cas- 
ings and bitter almond; India in cassia 
lignea, dried chilli, and spun silk; Tai- 
wan in liquorice and green peas; and 
Southeast Asia in cassia lignea, bitter 


almond, dried chilli, liquorice and 
gypsum. | 

Metals: The rise in the prices of 
metals in Europe _ stimulated local 
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quotations especially those of round 
bars. Export demand for _ popular 


items remained strong throughout the 
fortnight. Structural steels, galvanized 
iron wire, blackplate waste waste and tin 
plate improved on dwindling stocks and 
increasing demand. Mild steel round 
bars were further stimulated by specu- 
lative buying. Tinplate waste waste 
was easier by the end of the period 
when new supplies arrived. Aluminium 
sheets declined when indent price was 
marked down. Korea was interested 
in mild steel round bars, wire rods, 
steel wire rope, mild steel plate and 
galvanized iron pipes; Germany in 
brass scrap; India in copper scrap; 
Japan in scrap iron; and local indus- 
tries in structural = steels, galvanized 
iron wire, blackplate waste waste, tin- 
plate, mild steel plate, galvanized iron 
pipes and iron scrap. 


Pharmaceuticals: Trading in popular 
items was more active during’ the 
second week with more orders from 
Korea and Taiwan. Sulphonamides, 
dihydrostreptomycin and hydrazid 
tablets enjoyed more ,business. Korea 
was interested in PAS powder, penicillin 
procaine oil of 3 million units in 10 cc 
vials, santonin crystal, neosalvarsan and 
DDT -powder; Taiwan in aspirin pow- 
der, dihydrostreptomycin, ascorbic acid, 
calci-ostelin ampoules, kemicetine cap- 
sules, atophan tablets, pitutary extract 


and chloramphanicol capsules; China 
enquired for isoniazid powder, _ salol, 
phenophthaleine, potassium bromide, 


acid benzoic, sodium benzoate and sul- 
phonamides; while India was keen in 
aspirin powder, phenacetin, and _ sul- 
phonamides. Another anti-TB drug of 
the isoniazide family will soon be 
available in HK. It is 5 to 6 times 
more powerful than the usual hydrazid 
tablets but yet far less toxicating. It 
is a product of the Grimault Laboratory 
of France and is called “Mycobactyl.” 


Industrial Chemicals: Trading was 
sluggish during the first 10 days of 
the month but by the end of last week 
enquiries from Korea, Taiwan and 
other sources. stimulated prices’ of 
popular items. Stocks of some popular 
items were still very low and prices 
were firm despite the lack of demand. 
Shellac enjoyed steady demand from 
Korea and Indonesia and when India 
marked up the indents, price in the 
local market advanced from $430 _ to 
$435 per picul. Items which register- 
ed gains on the strength of low stock 
and Korean demand were _ sodium 
hydrosulphite, sodium bichromate, 
sodium nitrate, linseed oil, industrial 
tallow, granulated borax, tanning ex- 
tract and lead acetate. Demand from 
Taiwan stimulated potassium carbonate 
while replacement difficulties improved 
sulphur powder. Despite orders from 
Korea, sodium hydrosulphite declined 
under the pressure of heavy stock and 
marked-down indent. Korea was also 
interested in sodium sulphide, potas- 
sium bichromate, rosin, gum  damar, 
rongalite C lumps, red_ phosphorus, 
talcum, copper sulphate, acetic acid, 


glycerine, cresylic acid and red lead 
oxide; Taiwan in formalin, gum damar, 
rongalite C lumps, cresylic acid and 
red lead oxide; and _ Indonesia in 
sodium sulphide and gum arabic. 


Paper: Under the stimulation of 
marked-up indents, better export de- 
mand by the end of last week and 
steady local consumption throughout 
the fortnight, prices of several popular 
items registered gains with M.G. pure 
sulphite, M.G. white sulphite and news- 


print in reels in the lead. Duplex 
board of European’ origin improved 
on the strength of indent difficulties 


but the heavy stock of Japanese goods 
failed to improve despite steady local 
demand. Local demand for cellophane 
was steady but heavy arrivals from 
Japan and Europe prevented improve- 
ment in price even though indent 
quotations had advanced. Orders from 
Korea and Taiwan were mostly for 
European goods while local industries 
provided good demand for Japanese 
and Chinese products. Korea was in- 
terested in M.G. ribbed kraft, M.G. 
pure sulphite, M.G. white sulphite, un- 
glazed kraft, woodfree printing, and 
newsprint in reels; Taiwan in M.G. 
pure sulphite, woodfree printing, art- 
printing, and newsprint in reels; and 
local industries in duplex board, straw- 
board, cellophane, glassine, tissue, news- 
print in reams, bond, M.G. cap, mani- 
fold and poster paper. 


Cotton Yarn & Cotton Piece Goods: 
During the first week of this month en- 
quiries from Indochina, Burma _ and 
Korea for cotton yarn stimulated the 
sluggish local market. 
last week over 3,000 bales were trans- 
acted. However, as business was 
mainly confined to direct transactions 
between buyers and local mills, little 
reaction was felt on the market. Prices 


of raw cotton also registered a steady 
Trading in cotton piece- 


to firm trend. 


goods also improved. Japanese pro- 
ducts enjoyed steady local demand. 
After the New Year holidays, there 
were also more orders from the UK 


for grey sheeting. Each order gen- 
erally covered over 200,000 yards. 


Rice, Flour and Sugar: HK’s new 
system of rice control which places the 


rice trade in the hands of 29 ap- 
proved importers came _ quietly into 
force on January 1, 1955. Meanwhile, 


about 220 tons of rice arrived here 
from China via Macao. HK Govern- 
ment also. allocated the recently ar- 
rived 10,000 tons of rice to the 29 
approved importers while at the same 
time the government stock of 29,000 
tons of rice were also, bought over by 
these importers. Prices of sugar by 
the end of last week were barely steady 
after heavy arrivals from Taiwan and 
Japan. Increased cost and_ higher 
freight rate improved trading as well 
as prices of American flour in the 
local market. Prices of other flour 
were also firmer in moderate business 
during last week. 


By the end of 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic Review 


Hongkong Manufactures: The 
Chinese Manufacturers’ Union is_ or- 
ganising an exhibition of HK products 
which will be held this Summer first in 
Singapore and then in Bangkok. The 
marketing of HK made electric clock 
movements in Britain by Chiap Hua 
Manufactory Company of HK is meet- 
ing difficulties. It was alleged that UK 
manufacturers’ “protection ring” is 
frustrating the attempts. Mr. Grim- 
wood, Director of HK Government 
Office in London is enquiring into the 
case. London’s National Association 
of Glove Manufacturers recently de- 
cided at a meeting to step up the cam- 
paign against the “terrific” imports of 
HK gloves. The Association has 200 
member firms representing 90% of the 
British glove-making industry. 


Taiwan’s Import Budget 


Taiwan’s import foreign exchange 
budget for the first period (Jan.-Feb.) 
1955 totalled US$9.38 million. Alloca- 
tions will be made as follows: $5.53 m. 
to importing firms; $1.2 m. for import- 
ing industrial chemicals; $300,000 for 
end-users; $1.35 m. for handling Ameri- 
can aid goods on behalf of the Govern- 
ment; and $1 m. for’ contingency. 
Articles to be allocated a maximum 
amount of foreign exchange at 
market rate for private importers in- 
clude: milk and products; minerals and 
metals; machinery and tools; electric 
appliances; ships and cars and _ spare 
parts; glass and products; rubber and 
products; paper and paper pulp; oils 
and wax; earthenware and_ enamel- 
ware; photo supplies; foodstuffs and 
beverages; radio supplies; office appli- 
ances; and others. Import of salt fish, 
cotton textiles and bicycles and spare 
parts will be financed with foreign ex- 
change arising from barter only. Under 
Beans Imports: yellow (soya) beans 
and green beans’ are excluded. 
perts of milk © 
($30,000) are stipulated for condensed 
milk, cheese, butter etc. Imports of 
minerals and metals ($50,000) are 
specified for tinplates, steel blades and 
non-ferrous metals such as nickel, lead, 
copper, tin, zine etc. Imports of steel 
balls will amount to $20,000 and _ of 
fishing wire, $10,000. Imports of glass 
and glass products are limited to broken 
glass only, and imports of foodstuff 


and beverage ($5,000) are for vege- 
table seeds. 
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THE BANK OF EAST ASIA, LTD. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE AND GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Undivided Profits. .................... $ 1,137,701.00 
HEAD OFFICE—HONG KONG | 
Mr. Kan Tong Po—Chief Manager 
Board of Directors | 
_Hon. Sir Shouson Chow, Kt. LLD. (Chairman) Mr. Li Koon Chun | 
Mr. Kan Tong Po Mr. Li Lan Sang | 
Mr. Wong Yun Tong Mr. Y. K. Kan | 
Mr. Fung Ping Fan | | 4. Mr. Huynh Tai | 
| 
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- World-wide coverage through ene channel 


THE EAST ASIATIC CO.,LTD. 


QUEENS BUILDING. FLOOR. HONGKONG. 
TELS. 


CABLES: ORIENT. 


POBOX 835. 

Branches 
London, Saigon, Santos, 
Hamburg, Manila, Recife, 
Paris, Cebu, Joinville, 
Genoa, Tabaco Buenos Aires 
Madras, Davao, Asuncion 


To SINGAPORE 


BANGKOK, RANGOON, CALCUTTA, 
SAIGON, HAIPHONG, MANILA, 
JESSELTON, SANDAKAN, LABUAN. 


SHIPPING 
IMPORT & EXPORT 


AGENCY OF 


HEAD OFFICE: COPENHAGEN. 


Bombay, Shanghai, Encarnacion, 
Calcutta, Tokyo, Durban, 
Karachi, Osaka, Cape Town, 
Rangoon, Sydney, Johannesburg, 


Singapore, Melbourne, Port Elizabeth, 
Kuala Lumpur, San Francisco, Salisbury ... & British airline, with British Pilots and Main- 
Malacca New York | Mewchien tenance Engineers; and able, as a regional service, 
* tt a Portland “¥ Nairobi to offer low fares with a very high standard of 
Klang, Ves eter Kainpala comfort. efficiency and punctuality. 
Penang, ~ Toronto, Kisumu, 
Ipoh, Montreal, Dar-es-Salaam, 
Teluk Anson, Rio de Janeiro, Usumbura, 
Bangkok, Sao Paulo, Sekondi, Fone 
Other territories covered through Kips Lead, 
Agents and Associated Companies. sia Passages, call 56260, 34149. Freight. call $8948 
BUTTERFIELD & SWIRE(H.K.) LTD.. and major tourist agents. 
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More Than 50 YEARS 


EXPERIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 


To 
SOUTH AFRICA AND 
SOUTH AMERICA V.V. 


Two regular sailings per month, served a.o. by our wellknown vessels 
BOISSEVAIN, RUYS, TEGELBERG, TJITJALENGKA, 
STRAAT BALI, etc. | 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through Bills of Lading 
To 
West African Destinations 


To 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA, MAHE 
(SEYCHELLES) AND BEIRA V.V. 


| Regular monthly sailings with uptodate modern vessels offering 
limited attractive passenger accommodation. 


To 
SINGAPORE, PENANG, BELAWAN DELI 
AND PALEMBANG 


Regular Monthly Sailings 


To - 
SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA (JAVA 
NORTHCOAST PORTS AND 
MACASSAR) 


Regular Fast Service by Our Modern Comfortable Vessels 
“TJIWANGI’/“TJTLUWAH” every 2nd and 16th of each month. 


JAPAN AND INDONESIA (INCL. BALI) 


Specia! Holiday Fares 


Refrigerated cargo space, cargo oil tanks, 
and strongroom compartments available 


Agents fer: 


HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 


Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports 


BOOKING AGENTS FOR ALL AIR LINES 


Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, 
Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Amsterdam. 


AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Particulars gladly supplied by 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


King’s Bldg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/19. Hong Kong 


Pan American 
offers the only 


ROUND-THE-WORLD 


TOURIST SERVICE $1366 


TO THE U.S.A. Fly The Rainbow, Pan American’s new 
tourist service, via Tokyo or Manila to the U.S.A. 
Same big double-decked “Strato” Clippers* across the 
Pacific as on luxury flights. Same experienced flight 
crews. Complimentary meals. Only $990 round trip, 
save $387 over first-class round-trip fare. 


TO EUROPE. Popular Rainbow service from Hong 
Kong to Rome, Paris, other maior European cities. 
You fly in speedy new Super-6 Clippers via the 
Middle East. Only $1013.10 round trip to Paris, 
save $252 over first-class round-trip fare. | 


All fares quoted in U.S. Currency 
For reservations, call your Travel Agent or 


Alexandra House, Phone 37031, Hong Kong 
Peninsula Hotel, Phone 57694, Kowloon 


*Trade-Mark, 
Pan American World oe Ine. 


Pan American World Airways, Inc., Incorporated in the State of New York, U.S.A., with limued liability 
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DODWELL COMPANY 
LTD. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK 


BUILDING 
HONG KONG 
P.O. Box No. 36 Telephone No. 28021 


Importers, Exporters, Shipping and 
Insurance Agents, Machinery and 
Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration 
Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, 
Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers 
of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and 
Pharmaceuticals. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
24,ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 


BRANCHES: | 
HONG KONG MANILA 
TOKYO NEW YORK 
YOKOHAMA VANCOUVER 
NAGOYA COLOMBO 
KOBE CANTON* 
OSAKA FOOCHOW" 


* Business temporarily suspended. 


SUBSIDIARIES :— 
Dodsal Limited, Bombay. 
Dodwell & Co., (Aus.) Pty. Ltd., Australia. 


Dodwell & Co. (East Africa) Ltd., Nairobi, 
‘Kenya. 


Gardner Diesel Engines, Ltd., Vancouver. 


JARDINE, MATHESON 
& GO. 


Established 1832 


FAR EAST MERCHANTS 
HEAD OFFICE: 14/18 PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG | 


Importers Exporters, 

Tea and General Merchants, 

Insurance, Shipping and 
Air Transport 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line 7 
The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


Lombard Insurance Co., Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 


AGENTS: 
Glen Line Limited | 
Royal Mail Lines Limited | 
Prince Line Limited | 
Western Canada Steamships Co., Ltd. | 
Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 3 | 
Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd. | 
The Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Thistle Insurance Co., Ltd. 
The Legal Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 
The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Eastern Federal Union Insurance Co., Ltd. 


HONGKONG AIRWAYS LIMITED 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


1 | 
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The United Commercial Bank Ltd. | | — 


Incorporated in India F Vol. 
with Limited Liability 


| 
| 
| 
3 
Subscribed Capital: ..... HK$48,193,000.- 
| 3 Paid-up Capital: .... HK$24,096,000- |} 
Managed by Reserve Fund: ............ HK$ 9,638,000.- 
A.P. HOLLER, COPENHAGEN Reserve Liability of Shareholders: _.... HK$24,096,000.- 2 R 
General Agents U.S.A. 
MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC,, 
NEW YORK | BRANCHES | } | 
e eqe J 
Fast Fortnightly Sailings To: INDIA 
| 
NEW 89 Branches established in all the important places. 
| vila 
| PAKISTAN FR 3 
4 JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & — — 
PANAMA Karachi Pondicherry 
M.S. “OLGA MAERSK” Feb. 2 
M.S. “SUSAN MAERSK” .... .... ca oa BURMA MALAYA Ee 
Accepting Trarishipment Cargo on Through | ? 
Bills of Lading for Central and South Akyab Penang ; ; 
| America, Caribbean and Gulf Ports. Bassein Singapore } 
Special Strongroom Compartments & Moulmein .. 
| Refrigerated Cargo Space. | Mandalay 
Rangoon | & 
Arrivals from U.S.A. 
MS. “HULDA MAERSK” .... .... .... Jan. 26 | = 
M.S. “MAREN MAERSK” .... .... .... Feb. 1 LONDON: ; 
9 
Sailings to India, Pakistan & P. Gulf 15 Throgmorton Avenue, LONDON, E.C.2. 
M.S. “AGNETE MAERSK” ... .... .... Feb. 7 | 
MS. “ELLEN Mar. 7 
ge 5 
Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 3 
| MS. “HERTA MAERSK” .... .... .... Feb. 7 3 
| MS. “KIRSTEN MAERSK” _.... .... Feb. 28 The Bank is equipped with modern - 
| | airconditioned SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 
and provides LOCKERS of different size 
Papan via Manila 
M.S. “ELLEN MAERSK” .... .... .... Jan. 20 FOREIGN BANKING SERVICE | | 3 
M.S. “EMILIE MAERSK” .... .... .... Jan. 30 ee 
For Freight & Further Particulars The Bank provides complete service i 
Please apply to: for Foreign Banking and Exchange all 
JEBSEN & CO. over the world in cooperation with first Hi 
| class Bankers. 
| Pedder Building. Tel: 36066-9. | 
| Chinese Freight Booking Office | 4 Queen’s Road 
27, Connaught Rd., C. Tel. 20361. H K D. P. SARIN ’ 
Dates and rotation subject to change without notice. RAE. DARE ? 
At liberty to proceed via other ports to Tel. 36071-2-3 Manager. ; 
load/discharge cargo 


| 

| 
| 


